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THE EARTH, its wonders and its beauties, may be made a fascinating study for children 
by the use of Superior Texts. Following is thet .st ss 26 at it ttt 2 Mt 8 8 et a TT 


Most Comprehensive List of Best Nature Texts 


published for school use 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Facques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., and Russell Hinman, 
author of ihe Ee clectic Physical Cen 

Natural Elementary Geogra aphy 
Natural Advanced Geography 3 3 “ 1.25 
The greatest success in geographical t texts ever published for school use. Wel- 
comed thie obey for their agreement in principle with the best educational thought 
on geographical matters, and their direct, clear style, their excellent and helpful arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, their conciseness and accuracy of statement and their superiority 
in general mechanical waite 


SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY NEIGHBORS 


By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 


$ .60 


Price : f $ .50 

A story book of much charm; a reader and an admirable introduction to the study 
of zoology. Ithas all the attractiveness of a tale, both in style and arrangement, and 
the accuracy of a purely scientific text in its facts and obse: vations. A work which is 
preéminently fitted to awaken in children a desire for original investigation and to im- 
plant in them a love of all the gentle creatures of nature. 


NEEDHAM’S OUTDOOR STUDIES 


By — G. Needha» mn. 
Price: $ .go 
A reading book of risture, study. for pupils who hove ‘ind, some experience 
in the observation of nature. Though the presentation of the subject is simple in the 
extreme, the book contains an amount of knowledge and original research rarely found 
in a text of this scope. ' The diagrams and illustrations wigan have been made with 
great care and utmost exactness, 


PAYNE’S GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE STUDIES 


By Frank Owen Payne, M. Sc. 
Price’: : : ‘ $ .25 
A pleasing reader and an excellent introduction to geographical study. It leads 
children to a realization of the facts of geographical science by encouraging them to 
observe for themselves many natural phenomena which;though familiar, are most like] 
to be unnoticed by pupils of tender years. Illustrated throughout and ‘durably Saeed, 


PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana, author of “How to Know 
bi Wi $i F ss ? 
Price : A “ : $ .65 
In every respect a perfect nature book for “children, Apart from its interest and 
its fine illustrations, the peculiar excellence of this work lies in its power of stimulating 
in children original thought and observation. 








SUPERIOR 


beoause they are 


FIRST : 
Interesting as stories, 
but accurate in state- 


ment and scientific in 
treatment #3 et 


SECOND: 
Charming in style; 
their simplicity and 
clearness being perfectly 
fitted to scientific sub- 
jects ® re rH ee me 


THIRD: 
Rich in illustrations 
characterized by artistic 
merit and marked fidel- 


ity to the objects depicted. 


FOURTH: 


Educational in scope, 


method, and arrange- 
ment, particularly in the 
adaptation of important 
scientific knowledge to 
the comprehension of 
gtammar-school pupils 
in nearly every grade. 
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For id semncosaie circulars of these books and for catalogues and information regarding a number of other superios books of this kind, Please 


correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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ANTISEPTIC SLATES 


..FOR SCHOOLS... 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 

Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leal slates and bound in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, and are sold under our registered trade 
mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


EWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Pee. Shoe Lane, 203 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


on, E. C., England. 


. Series. 








Roudebush 


WRITING BOOKS 


Adopted by Three States. 650,000 sold First Year. 
Vertical Style.” Most Economical. 


WRITING SPELLERS 
“Rapid Vertical Style.’ Conforming with Writing Books 
No.1, Double Ruled; No. 2, Single Ruled. 1440 Words and 
180 Corrected Words. 





“Rapid 


VERTICAL PENS 


Our Roudebush Vertical Pens are especially satisfactory for 
Rapid Vertical Writing. No. 1, Medium; No. 2, Medium 
Fine; No.3, Very Fine. Quality guaranteed. Verysmooth 
and durable. 


ATLAS SCHOOL PENS 


40 cents per gross. 


ATLAS SCIENCE TABLETS 


For Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physiography, 
Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. 


ATLAS SCIENCE 
NOTE BOOK AND SRATCH TABLETS 











Send for Samples.and Prices, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, Chicago. 





The.... 


A.H. Andrews Co., 


300-304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A National Reputation 





for the best School Furniture is easily main- 
tained when Best Material, Honest Work- 
manship and Superior Finish enter into its 


# manufacture. Everybody knows—or ought to 
know—that We Do, while Others Talk, but 
* that Talk Doesn’t Win, while Doing Does. 
We are proud of our reputation and proud 
# of our New Improved Desks. 


We keep the former and sell the latter— 
by the thousands. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices of the 


Andrews’ New Adjustable and 
Andrews’ Rugby School Desks. 





Ask us about Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, in fact 
Everything fer Schools. 


Se es 


SCHOOL FURNITURE | 
AND APPARATUS 


Globes 
Maps 
Charts} 
Bells 
Erasers 
Crayons, Etc. 
Blackboards 
(All Kinds) 
Real Slate 
Hyloplate . 
Slated Cloth 
Slated Paper 














TF in need of any of these goods, let us figure with 

you. Weare Headquarters and have the most 
complete line of any firm in the country. Our 
prices are right, too. Try us and see. Complete 
Catalogue and any information cheerfully furnished. 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 





Agents Wanted. RACINE, WIS. 
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THE BOOK ot § NEW BOOKS. 
Lafayette, THE YOUTH NEW METHODS. 


.. THE... Just SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 


Published. German Primer, First and Second 
Reader, Natural Method. oP 
P. Lorsserc. Edited by Pro 


Friend of American Liberty Tinted, SAS 


WE ARE W1DE AWAKE. seers | ae THE 

















HE proposal to erect a monument in Paris to Second Book for Third and Fourth Grades. Now ready. Mote 
the early friend of American liberty, General | attractive than bene briesaee —— wiles is in demand every- 
Lafayette, by contributions from the patriotic school = i we ele Bh a a 


. ; - ‘ STORIES FRONI THE POETS. 
children of the United States, has aroused national |, ready. By May R. Atwater, New Haven, Ct. Poems of 


enthusiasm for the memory of this noble man. Browning, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier. Sangster, ete., para- 
; . phrased for First’ Grade e, with unique astesmons. A mest 
In view of the great interest thus awakened in| charming book - - '- - - 3. 


the life, character, and services of this heroic soldier COLONIES. Second Book. 


: H issued i ’ By Supr. Dutton. Now ready. The best treatment of the Colo- 
and patriot, we have just 1s » edited by Dr James nies in Narrative History term. Illustrated = - - Soc. 


Baldwin, DUTTON’S INDIANS AND PIONEERS. 


46 FIRST BOOK. ts. 
LAFAYETTE, All of our books are made from new imagen th othe vers bess 


‘ 2 - up-te-date modern treatment of their respective su! from 
The Friend of American Liberty. an aba ogee ne on as the Moree Spelier, by 8 Se 
Se eat preW tatatits oo erat ea hy 
By ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, * ; 

Author of ‘“‘ Four American Patriots,” ‘“‘ The Story of Our Country,’ etc. jo ee 
ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
ATWOOD’S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 

The Fleur-de-lis Edition: Copies of this beautiful edition of SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 
_ Lafayette ” will be mailed to any address on receipt of SMITH-WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 


oo BUCKINGHAIT’S REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, eee CENTURY, and many other choice 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, LIBEKAL DISCOUNT. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, «BOSTON, | THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 sth Av., N.Y. 
878-888 Wabash Ave. + 8 Fifth Ave. 72 Tremont Street. CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Ave. ROSTON: 36 Bromfeld St. 


BAAGAHAGAIAAAAIAAIAAAAAIAARAAAGIAIAAGAAG GEAIAGGISSAIGAGSSGGSGEAGAAG Acre 


ST. AND ARD » That which is established as a rule or model by the authority 
* of public opinion, or by custom or general consent # wt we wt 


DIXON’S sx: PENCILS 


| 

















perfected through years of experience and tested by years of use, 
have gradually been adopted in all schools, and are now STANDARD. 





- Tue Dixon Company will issue, for 1899, a beautiful Calendar, 8 x 11%, litho- 
graphed in ten colors. The subject is particularly attractive for teachers and 
school principals, By mentioning this paper and sending three 2-cent stamps 
—a Calendar will be sent, postpaid, to any address tt HHH HHH HHH SM 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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Qur J. 


SCHOOL 
TOOLS, 





With or without tools. 
for a small set of high grade tools. 


BENCH 


With Tool Closet Attached 


Ample provision is made 
Especially recom- 


mended to schools just beginning the study of this 
branch of Manual Training, where a first-class inex- 


pensive outfit is required. Special school discounts. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, New York. 





NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. Send for circulars. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, By Wares S. Perry. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. s. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN NATURAL COLORS. Price, $1.00 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Boston New York Chicage 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 
A TIMELY BOOK. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. 


ALREADY ADOPTED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING BY 








New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, 
Newark, Jersey City, St. Paul, Providence, 
Syracuse, Worcester, Paterson, Fall River, 
Reading, Camden, Hartford, Springfield, 
Erie, New Bedford, Elizabeth, Duluth. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31, and 33 Eastioth Street, - -  - - - NEW YORK. 
J. D. WILLIAMS a. i e 
208-6 Michigan ee 14 Paar ton Bl Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pest 
. NEW y YORK. 


Eve rything necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 


a blowing and en 
graving done on premises 











EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 
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omplete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and nd Upwar 8; or Single Tools, any shape. 


| HEADQUARTERS FO 


LOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St., Boston | 














THE RETURNED ARMY OF 


STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 


COLLECE 
4 Uy ad 
SEMINAR 


CHOOL College Medals and Badges 
CLASS Seminary As Awards from 
School Faculty, or 


Class Teacher for Merit 
Fraternity of any institution 
are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 


ttern and at reasonable prices. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Wri 
Pith full particulars to . R rite 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 








| Planetary Pencil Pointer 





Needed In every om and Sohool. 
Never 


— | van fio ont dota cock fis sevlagot 


, convenient, use 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, ; | 


* Made ealy by A. B, DICK paren, ° 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Proprietor. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 156 Fifth Av., New York Ci:y, N.Y. 
25 poy oles Can. 730Cooper B'ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
1242 rath St., Washington, D. C. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


“TEACHERS 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


EsTABLISHED IN 1889, 
has filled hundreds of good positions. Do you need a position now, or know where 
teachers are wanted? Positions for September, 1899, are coming in. Begin early. 
Reference manual and form, for stamp. Write full particulars. 
H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








& SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES oS “Sue Your 


* Send for Catalogue. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publisher, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
80-12 BOYLSTON BT. 29°33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 ARON ST. 


In New Jersey 














EACHERS must be exam- 
ined in Theory and Practice 

of Teaching. It is a source of 
much anxiety to many teachers 
but not to those who have dis- 


And Forty 
Other States covered the secret of how to 
md prepare without worry and 


pass with credit. This is by reviewing the subject with the aid of 


SOUTHWICK’S QUIZ MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


This book contains over 500 questions on teaching all the common school subjects 
and some of the advanced, on Pedagogy, Discipline, Attention, Psychology, etc. Each 
question is concisely yet fully answered. Here are 

TEN QUESTIONS FROM THE 67 ON ARITHMETIC. 


7. What is the object of a/recitation in arithmetic ? 

77. Explain the Grube method. 

78. What should be tough in the second year? | 

81. How do you conduct a recitation in arithmetic ? 

82. How should “ Catch questions” be treated ? 

94. at are the ‘‘ New Methods” in arithmetic? 

197. Should problems be solved byrule? 
117. t is the origin of the arithmetical signs? 

141. When should Algebra be studied? 

142. Should the Metric System be prominently taught ?- 


Cloth Binding. Price, 50 Certs. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, - 61 East 9th Street, New York. 




















AMERICAN AND FOREION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. DAvis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 
land. Over 3,000 positions filled. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 








Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH St., NEW YORK. 
To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 19 States. Operate 

in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
8:0 Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


CONSTRUCTION 
WORK. 


I make a on of furnishing schools 
with material, cut ready for use, and sug- 
gest the best methods of using the same. 


Book of instructions on Practical Con- 
struction Work now in Press. 


Write for catalog. 


F, R. BARTSCH, 
Normal School Publishing House, 


6903 Stewart Ave. - - Chicago. 


The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicage 
have ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send se. 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 














New York,  Manufacturersof | Chicago, 
7 Fifth Ave. School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave, 
Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one-half the usual price, 4 Minerals er. 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate ) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Lee: 
tion In strong Cloth covered case, with rig te tom 
for each specimen, and accom| ied with Text-boo 
of 60 . Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 

ES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowim, E. Howait, 
612 17rs Street, N. W., Wasuinoron, D.C. 


When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





po Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 


will be made with the same unremitting care and attention that they have been for the last forty years. Notice that every 


pen is stamped “ Esterbrook.” Ask stationer and don’t be satisfied until you obtain them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL ‘PEN 


, 


COMPANY, #2cb* st. New York. 
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Verticular. 





Vertigraph. 
—<EE 


Trade-mark Names and Numbers. 





Pducators who desire special pens for use in the un- 
shaded styles of Vertical Writing will do well to 
examine the new patterns introduced by JOSEPH GILLOTT. 
He was the first to recognize the necessity of new pat- 
terns, and the first to make them. The opinion of Ex- 
perts was sought, and the whole matter was carefully 
studied. The result was 


1045 Verticalar Pen, 
THE SERIES 
| 1046 Vertigraph Pen, 
1047 Maltiscript Pen, 
ren 1065 Official Pen, 
ADDITIONS = 4 1066 Registry Pen, 
TO THE SERIES. 
. 1067 Arrowhead Pen. 

These pens, according to individual need, will be found 
to meet, very exactly, the requirements of the Vertical 
Systems. They are reasonable in price and wonderfully 
durable, therefore inexpensive, and their superior quality 
is asaving of time both to teachers and pupils, because 
of the progress effected. 

If your dealer cannot show samples, apply to 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, Henry Hoek, Sole Agent. 
New York. 


Official. Registry. 


AS ORIGINALLY 
DEVISED. 








Arrowhead. 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART 
CLASSES OF NEW YORK. 


ELISA A. SARGENT, Instructor. 


The Spring Term of The Prang Normal Art Classes opens January 14, 1899. A full 
list of the classes will be found in the circular issued January 2, 1899. These classes 
are intended for Grade Teachers and Supervisors of Drawing who wish to take up 
the new lines of Art Instruction. Special attention is given to all the new features of 
Art Education in the Public Schools. Instruction in water color will be a main feature 
during the Spring Term. 





For Particulars Address 


THE PRANG NORIIAL ART CLASSES, 
3 and 5 West 18th Street, New York. 








t. [DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. Pleasant 
to take. 


Fer Sale by All Druggiste 











Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and mi 
marvel of mechanical eki i— ——- ita 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
ones par seer eight million of these complete, 
lers pare one. faithful duty 
more than any other factor woeaces | in ae 
same period. The Worl nes andard. 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 
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School Boards, Morals, and the Home. 
By Supt. R. B. EwinG, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


1 look upon school boards with a great degree of de- 
ference. I am sure I understand them better than I did 
years ago. The firsteassertion I wish to make is that 
boards are good enough. They represent the people. It 
is impossible for them to do better until the people are 
better. I think this is the first proposition for a teacher 
to establish in his mind. If any board should suddenly 
become perfect in the ideal sense, the people would de- 
mand its resignation and put in a board more in accord 
with their own moral and intellectual plane. 

Boards are greatly influenced by the friends of local 
talent. A high school graduate of a city school has usu- 
ally a better chance for a position in the schools of that 
city than a normal school or college graduate from else- 
where. The high school graduate has friends to pull for 
her in the city. They are friends and neighbors of mem- 
bers of the board, or, if not, they may be people of in- 
fluence. The board necessarily listens to these people 
and acts largely according to their wishes. Board 
members must do this or be replaced by those that will. 
Friends of disappointed local talent make things uncom- 
fortable for recreant members. Quite frequently the board 
is severely criticised in the papers. . Again board mem- 
bers have their own business and political interests to look 
after and it is but natural that they, to some extent, con- 
sider these interests in making appointments. 

The special point I wish to make is that we must not 
expect too much of boards. It takes an ideal people to 
support an ideal board. 


The Support of Teachers. 


Boards rejoice in good work on the part of teachers 
and are usually able to recognize merit. They frequently 
desire to reward merit by increase in salary but fear to 
make a distinction among teachers. They strain points 
toward ideal action, but do not part company with public 
opinion. This is as it should be. Fortunately the gen- 
eral public improves in all respects. As a result there is 
a constant upward trend in school matters and schools 
grow better every year. They are the joy, the hope, the 
pride, of America. They represent the greatest good 
there can bein communism orsocialism. Teachers are the 
vital force of the schools. They are directly in contact 
with the pupils and have a direct influence upon them. 


The Opinion of the School. 


According to the Herbartian school of thinkers all in- 
tellectual work should pass over into effect in moral 
growth. But other things besides the studies affect 
character. A child in the upper grades likes to have the 
approval of his fellows and he is right. He has learned, 
probably by hard experience, that he must harmonize with 
his environments or pay certain penalties. The average 
high school pupil is more influenced by the opinions of his 
class-mates than by the opinions of his teachers, and as a 
rule he ought to be. His class-mates will probably be his 
business and political associates thru life. All children 
approve what they think to be right. They, like grown 
up boys and girls, sometimes fail to advocate the right 
openly because they fear to part company with their com- 
rades. In this case there seems to be a kind of conflict 
of virtues. Sometimes a pupil goes against the expressed 
sentiment of a whole school and seems to convert them 
all to his view. In this kind of a case the members of a 


school have hitherto misunderstood each other on the 
point involved. ; 

I think we can safely proceed on the basis that children 
want to do right. They are even glad to be forced to do 
right. The right of things should be explained cheerfully 
to them. If they understand the explanation and if they 
feel that the majority of the school understands, it ‘the 
same way, they will usually act rightly. 

Teachers should be patient with the public sentiment 
of a school and should endeavor to manipulate that senti- 
ment so as to bring the virtues into active exercise. 


i Growth in Virtue. 


Possibly a more careful study of children may help us 
to understand more exactly the reasons of a child’s ten- 
dencies. Quietness may result from laziness and noisiness- 
from superabundant energy. Inattention may result from 
temporary low ebb of physicial power, or bad teaching. 
In such instances the child needs sympathy and not scold- 
ing. Apparently careless mistakes may result from con- 
ditions in a growing or changing brain. Forgetfulness 
in children may be a result of bad teaching. 

Most teaching of morals should consist in explaining 
the good of right action. The mention of evil action 
suggests the action or produces a tendency to perform 
the act. I sometimes doubt the advisability of mention- 
ing the evils of tobacco and intoxicants. There is a kind 
of fascination in taking risks and in doing wicked things. 
It is all a question of direction of attention. And atten- 
tion should be directed to the virtues, not to vices. All 
virtues are-related and usually help each other. Take for 
example the virtue of economy. Many a man has been 
saved from intemperance and vice because trained to hus- 
band his resources. Many a boy has let cigarettes alone 
because he had an account ina penny savings bank. I 
am inclined to think that the establishment of school sav- 
ings banks would cultivate or tend to cultivate more vir- 
tues than we would at first think. In fact I think there 
is no virtue but would be strengthened. Industry would 
be quickened by desire to get power to earn in order that 
savings be increased. Neatness of dress, good manners, 
and good scholarship may all be stimulated by desire to 
earn. Reputation for truthfulness and honesty have a 
money value that can be easily shown to boys and girls 
who are looking for money values. 


Parental Co-operation. 


Again, the cultivation of these virtues will show in the 
home life of the child. Benefits to families will be ap- 
parent, and parents will co-operate with teachers that. 
help them in the tremendous responsibility of training a 
family. A parent whose child is bad needs the teacher’s 
sympathy. It has often been said that only parents can 
appreciate the concern of parents for their children. Put 
yourself in the parent’s place. Enter into his feelings. 
Real interest in a child is the surest road to parental co- 
operation. I say real interest because there may be con- 
terfeit interest. Real interest in a child originates in 
work for his physical, moral, and intellectual benefit. 
Work begets interest and interest begets more work. 

Every home is a little world. There is a daily round 
of duties there. Children are naturally called upon to 
aid in these duties. Most parents have trouble with 
their children in this matter. Teachers can frequently 
aid parents by bringing up the idea of fair play. _ Possi- 
bly the story of the Swiss Family Robinson may be made 
to help. Any influence that a teacher can extend toward 
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getting a child to get in the kindling or wash the dishes 
well, will be appreciated and reciprocated byparents. The co- 
operation should not be one-sided. The teacher should help 
the parent and reflex good to teacher and child will result. 
Our lives consist mostly of small things. Upon the care- 
ful performance of small duties depends our happiness 
and comfort. 

In country school work it is especially desirable that 
teachers meet patrons frequently. “Keep acquainted” 


should be the motto of the country school teacher. And 
in city work the teacher should not be a recluse. If pos- 
sible, parents and teachers in the city should meet. Some 


cities set apart a day for the meeting of parents and 

teachers.. Some teachers make it a point to visit the 

parents of the pupils. Some send printed blanks making 

inquiriesabout children. Nearly all schools make monthly 

reports to parents concerning the progress of children. 
The Right Spirit. 

The opposite of parental co-operation is parental an- 
tagonism. When this is aroused things are in an unfor- 
tunate condition. A city superintendent is frequently 
interviewed by parents who have a grievance. Teachers 
are not often cruel, but they sometimes do imprudent 
and improper things. When teachers do wrong a super- 
intendent should usually acknowledge it to the parent in- 
volved. This is a necessary preface to candid discussion. 

Apologies are sometimes due to children. The maker 
of a genuine apology is always strengthened by it. I 
have myself apologized toa high school boy during the 
past month and he and I are the better for it. We must 
not assume infallibility if we would have parental co- 
operation. 

Sometimes an angry parent approaches a teacher with 
the grevious words that tend to stir up anger. If the 
teacher is worthy of the name educator, he will prove it 
by showing himself able to control himself. 

No spirit of retaliation, anger, or revenge, is admiss- 
ible in the teacher. These feelings must in some way be 
eliminated. The teacher’s attitude must be altruistic and 
consecrated. People need self-control and moral power 
more than they need scholarship. The teacher in all his 
dealings should exemplify the proverb “He that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” 


we 
Study Periods. 


By A. W. Epson, Associate Superintendent, New York City. 


A common complaint is that pupils do not learn to ap- 
ply themselves to study ; that when they enter the high 
schools and are thrown on their own resources, with no 
teacher at every turn, to explain every difficulty, they are 
helpless. It is claimed that there being no study period 
in the modern city school, no opportunity occurs which 
demands individual eppiication ; in the high school they 
cannot use a study period to advantage. 


It is good pedagogic doctrine that one gains the ability . 


to study only by personal application. The value of 
habits of application and industry is far beyond that of 
the facts learned. Teachers are apt to underestimate 
the ability to master subjects by close attention and study, 
and overestimate the fluent recitation. The habit of 
self-application is indispensable, and should be acquired 
early in life and be strengthened year by year. The 
school is the place to train to study and time must be al- 
lowed for it. 

The characteristics of a scholar are concentration, in- 
dependence, and originality, and pupils should be en- 
couraged to gain such at every step. As a result of 
close and continued effort one gains not only knowledge, 
power, and skill, but also an aspiration to be somebody 
and do something. It is the teacher’s business to see 
that the right incentives to study are presented and that 
the right conditions exist. 

Incentives. 


Some of the right incentives to study are (1) approval 
of teacher, parents, and friends; (2) good standing in 
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school as an index of faithful application thereafter; 
(3) knowledge, power, and skill that comes as the gure 
result of earnest endeavor ; (4) ability to do for self and 
for others. These should be presented constantly to 
pupils as a spur to faithful effort. It is needless to say 
that prizes rank by any marking system, fear thru scold- 
ing and punishment, or detention after school, are im- 
proper incentives to study, tho it may seem to be neces- 
sary occasionally to resort to some of these to induce the 
pupil to apply himself to the task in hand,—the immed- 
iate and lesser end for the time over-shadowing the re- 
mote and greater end. 
Conditions. 


The conditions for study should include (1) proper tem- 
peraturé, a topic often called to the attention of teachers 
and more often overlooked by them, especially when the 
sessions are well advanced ; (2). favorable surroundings, 
right grouping, exclusion of unnecessary and distracting 
noise ; (8) proper attention to health and comfort, as re- 
gards seating, light, and ventilation ; (4) and time. 


How to Study. 


(1) The student should be trained to study thoughtfully, 
to master each step taken. “All profitable study is men- 
tal disputation” (Bowen’s Hamilton), and the thinker is 
ever at a premium in whatever line of work engaged. 
The plan of studying topically, arranging the material in 
mind under certain leading headings, the essentials, 
should be begun early. 
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(2) He should study systematically. Habit is a labor- 
saving machine, and a habit of having a definite time for 
study as well as for recitation, is an essential to the high- 
est success. 

(3) He should study independently. “The primary 
principle of education is the determination to self activ- 
ity, the doing nothing for the child that he is able to do 
for himself.” If thru assistance of teacher or seat mate 
he is helped to a mastery of the lesson, he loses thereby 
much of the joy and satisfaction of mental conquest. 

(4) He should study energetically, and lessen the time 
allowed for learning the lesson assigned. If a pupil, ac- 
customed to take an hour for the preparation of a lesson, 
trains himself to get that lesson in forty minutes, he not 
only saves twenty minutes, but he gains what is of far 
more value,—self-mastery. The habit of dawdling over 
books for a longer time than is necessary, dreaming, 
thinking of other things, while pretending to study, is 
weakening to the intellect, a dissipation of mental 
energy. 

(5) He should study exhaustively. He should aim to 
study every topic presented, in its length and breadth, 
its height and depth, looking farther than any one text- 
book allows. Thoughtful, systematic, independent, ener- 
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getic, and exhaustive study should have its beginnings in 
the elementary grades and be continued and strengthened 
in the higher grades. 


Division of Classes. 


In many cities the pupils of each class are taught in 
one division; in other places the pupils of the primary 
grades are divided into three or four groups, while those 
in the grammar grades are taught in one division; and 
in still others two groupings are required in all grades. 

The rule of the school board of Washington, D.'C., 
reads: “ Teachers shall prevent pupils from sitting too 
long in one position without occupation, and shall fre- 
quently vary the school exercises so as to awaken and fix 
attention. They shall divide their schools when all their 
pupils are of one grade, into two sections, and shall have 
one section studying while the other is reciting, as far as 
may be practicable. In penmanship, drawing, vocal 
music, and a few other general exercises and explanations 
the school should be instructed as a whole. 

“Tn all cases where studies are required at home, the 
work to be done shall be definitely stated and so thoroly 
explained by the teacher that intelligent pupils can 
master it without assistance.” 

The by-law of the school board of New York city 
(Manhattan) reads; “Teachers shall divide their classes, if 
the pupils therein are of the same grade, into two sec- 
tions for at least one hour each day, for the purpose of 
allowing one section to study while the other is reciting.” 

The main arguments in favor of one division are (1) 
fewer classes and class exercises, (2) more time for reci- 
tation, (8) the attention easily held when all are at work 
on the same subject, (4) more time for rest and outside 
work at the time of any pause in the recitations, (5) ease 
of teacher. 

So far as these arguments go they are valid. In many 
schools there are too many classes and the work entailed 
is exhausting. Experience proves, however, that the ar- 
guments in favor of one division and against two are 
much stronger in theory than in real practice. 

Some of the arguments against teaching the pupils of 
a room in one division in all subjects are (1) the time 
thruout the day must be devoted almost exclusively to 
recitation, (2) inability to hold the close attention of 
pupils to the work in hand during long recitation periods, 
(8) and tendency on the part of teachers to assist the 
pupils at every step. 

In favor of two divisions in the main lines of study 
there are these arguments: (1) There is a definite time 
for study just as there is a definite time for recitation ; 
(2) pupils are more likely to be interested, attentive, men- 
tally alert, during short recitation periods, with time 
for rest, relaxation, and study, than during long recitation 


periods ; (8) teachers are less inclined to help pupils while - 


studying, because they have a recitation in hand with the 
other division (4) there is less waste of time and effort ; 
(5) and more attention can be directed to individuals, to 
drill of the slow pupils and promotion of the bright ones. 

These arguments if valid should overcome all objec- 
tions to a thoro trial of the two-division plan in the main 
lines of study. The school exists for the pupil, and the 
course of study, the daily program, the organization and 
management, should be made to conform to the best in- 
terests of the individual. 

In the primary grades, educative seat work, busy work, 
so-called, must take the place of application to books. 
Little folks cannot be expected to study books, but they 
should be kept happy, busy, orderly with work that is ed- 
ucative. The right sort of busy work will furnish em- 
ployment for hands and head, material for thought and 
invention, and will develop the powers of expression. 
The work should be carefully planned in advance by the 
teacher, explained to the pupils, and later examined (by 
a glance at least) by the teacher. The great mistake 
often made in primary grades is a neglect of these con- 
ditions of success. If children know what is expected of 
them, how to work to advantage, and find that their 
efforts receive recognition, they will soon apply them- 
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selves with enthusiasm to any task imposed. 

In all grades with a class of forty or fifty pupils there 
will be found differences in ability and attainments. One- 
half of the class properly grouped will advance with 
greater rapidity and cover more ground than the other 
division ought to be urged to undertake. Thé two- 
division plan allowsa proper consideration of slow and 
backward pupils, as well as of bright and thoughtful 
ones. 

The Cambridge plan, by dividing all grammar grade class- 
es into two groups, allows pupils to complete a six-years’ 
course in four, five, or six years. Any pupil of the four- 
year group may be transferred at the end of two years to 
the six-year group, and any pupil of the six-year group 
may be transferred to the four-year group at the end of 
three years, thus allowing five years to complete the 
course. 

Any plan that promises greater individual effort on the 
part of pupils, young or old, merits the thoughtful atten- 
tion of conscientious teachers. 


SF 


School Architecture. 
The Opinion of an Expert. 


By Geo. F. LorineG, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
(Concluded.) 


As contagion is most likely to occur from garments. 
which, being porous, absorb and transport gases, microbes, 
etc., it is necessary to have two wardrobes, properly ar- 
ranged on each floor, one for each sex, if appropriation 
permits. 

The latest improved wardrobes, set up.in separate 
rooms, in corridors, in basement or on each story, are 
made with separate stalls of #-inch by %-inch channel 
irons, covered with ?-inch half oval, with open spaces up 
10 inches from the floor, and the top 5 feet 4 inches 
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from the floor, between each stall and forming the back ; 
between two sets of stalls on these frames, filled with 14 
inch diamond mesh No. 9 wire ; at the bottom is a shelf 
for rubbers, two rings and cups for umbrellas, with hang- 
ings on each side, none on the back; they are about 1 
foot 3 inches deep and 1 foot 6 inches wide. 

The cost of this style of wardrobe put up is about $1 
per hanging ; as there are two hangings to each stall, $2 
per stall. In estimating the number of stalls that can 
be placed in a room and have plenty of freedom for aisles, 
etc., allow 2 square feet per hanging. 

I believe the best place for wardrobes is in each cor- 
ridor, provided it is wide enough ; there will be no travel- 
ing up and down to basement ; if separated for sexes, 
there is less crossing of files of pupils, being more direct 
cleaner, and just as well ventilated. 
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Wardrobes seem to be the most difficult part of school 
sanitation, there being many advantages in the open 
method by placing them in wide corridors or in the bzese- 
ment, unless an appropriation large enough for special 
rooms, with a thoro circulation of fresh air is provided. 
The advantage of having them in the corridor is that the 
teacher in command of that floor maintains the discipline. 


Cost of Schoo! Buildings. 


As I understand it, structures for this purpose are not 
to be erected as monuments to committees or the arch- 
itects; they should be business buildings, neatly and 
plainly treated for the purpose, but not necessarily built 
like factories ; it does not cost much to get breadth of 
treatment and architectural effect in a modest way. Un- 
fortunately, I have always been limited to cost ; I ean 
honestly say that the appropriations have never been ex- 
ceeded ; to the best of my ability I have included as 
much of the above points as the money at my command 
would allow. 

For high schools of brick and stone the price per cubic 
foot of contents varies in different localities from 11.2 to 
12.5 cents ; per square foot of ground covered, for two 
stories of class-rooms, from $5.50 to $6.50; for three 
stories of class-rooms, $7.50. The cost per pupil aver- 
ages $160 to $175 

The Montclair high school, erected by me in the year 
1892, cost as follows: Per cubic foot 12.3 cents, $6.42 
per square foot of area of first floor, or $160 per pupil, 
and accommodates 605 pupils. 

The most expensive schools I ever erected cost 15 
cents per cubic foot, a limit which there is no necessity 
for exceeding. 

SF 


Model School-House Designs. 


This month THE ScHOOL JOURNAL presents the last 
three of the non-premiated designs in its school-house 
competition which were intended for publication. The 
many readers interested in these designs for a model one- 
room country school-house will bear in mind the compe- 
tition for a two-room school-house, the results of which 
will be announced either in February or March. 

Design No. 6. 

This design shows an attractive, tho somewhat elabo- 
rate perspective. The plan necessitates two chimneys, 
which make an added expense to the building. The plac- 
jng of the toilet rooms at either end of the class room has 
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obvious disadvantages. The light comes entirely from one 
side of the class room, and would seem to be hardly suffi- 
cient for those pupils nearest the blackboard. One feature 
of this plan which has not been noticed inthe others, is the 
doors in the rear, doubtless leading to the playground. The 
building, as shown in the perspective, would be distinctly 
ornamental and will commend itself to school-boards 
who wish something more than a plain and inexpensive 
building. The design was made by Mr. Raymond F. Bo- 
corselski, 141 Trumbull street, Hartford. Conn. 
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Design No. 6, by Raymond F. Bocorselski, Hartford, Conn. 


Design No. 7. 


The perspective of the accompanying design is even 
more elaborate than that of the preceding. It offers, 
however, an exceedingly attractive exterior, and with 
slight modifications, the building doubtless could be erect- 
ed at a less cost than the first glance at the design would 
seem to indicate. 

The plan offers a broad frontage to the street, with an 
entrance at either end of the class-room. As to the 
question of light, there are four windows in the rear of 
the pupils, and two small ones to each side in the front. 
It would seem that this arrangement would cause pupils 
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to sit in their own light. The heating and ventilation 
plan is very simple. Plenty of blackboard space is given. 
This design was made by Mr. E. O. Kuenzli, 344 Second 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Design No. 8. 

Simplicity is the distinguishing feature of the per- 
spective of design No. 8. The building is plain, with an 
entrance for boys and one for girls. The perspective 
suggests an arrangement of rooms similar to that of 
plans previously given. But the plan is considerably more 
complicated. The arrangement of the toilet rooms be- 
tween the two entrances, and with the vestibules between 
them and the cloak rooms, does not seem to offer the 
best solution of that problem. The wings of the build- 
ing should be made large enough to contain both toilet 
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Design No. 8, by Charles V. Burgess, Roslindale, Mass. 


and cloak rooms. The lighting of the room seems ad- 
equate, tho one more window might be placed on each 
side of the class-room by cutting down the blackboard 
space somewhat. The arrangement of seats and the 
heating and ventilation of the room is excellent. The 
design was made by Mr. Charles V. Burgess, 80 Colhassett 
street, Roslindale, Mass. 
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Che Forum, 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educa- 
tional questions and often views may be expressed in the letters 
which THE SCHOOL JouURNAL cannot indorse, but which are 
thought-provoking and interesting enough to be worth the space 
they take up. 








A Commercial Course. 


I was much interested in the course of study for the 
commercial high school published in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
of December 17. Only the larger cities are able to 
have a commercial high school, and even there I question 
the advisability of such an institution at public expense 
until accommodation can be made for all pupils in the 
primary and grammar schools. 

But a very different thing and a very practical thing 
would be a commercial course in the general high school, 
and I believe there is a very general demand for this at 
the present time. Almost every town of a few thousand 
inhabitants supports what is, at least, locally known as a 
high school. It is not the care of the officials to see how 
many of the grammar school graduates can be induced to 
continue their education. It is not the aim of these high 
schools to build up a great reputation by the large per- 
centage of its graduates which it succeeds in entering in- 
to college, but rather is it aimed to interest its pupils in 
the higher avenues of learning, and in part, to give such 
instruction to the less fortunate pupils (as far as circum- 
stances will permit) as will best fit them in two or three 
years, as the case may be, for the life that is before them. 

The condition is, as stated in the article above referred 
to, that “a good percentage of the pupils that enter the 
high school remain but two years.” I believe it our duty 
to meet this actual condition and do the best we can for 
such pupils at the present, and strive to hold them for 
the third year, as far as possible, by making the work such 
that they themselves and their parents will deem it as 
worth the pupil’s while to spend the extra year in school. 
This many times must be considered from the standpoint 
of the laboring man with a large family. Our courses are 
made up too largely for ideal conditions. 


Several Courses Offered. 

If you will pardon a personal example I will draw a com- 
parison in my own experience. In one system of schools 
over which for several years I had general charge, about 
sixty per cent. of the grammar school graduates entered 
the high school. In the high school under my present 
charge every graduate of the grammar school of last year 
has entered the high school this year, altho there was a 
very large class. My limited experience in my present 
field does not permit me to speak of other years, but I 
know this difference of percentages is due to the charac- 
ter of the work and courses offered. We offer three four- 
year courses, and two three-year courses, believing that the 
greater number of options in the shape of high school 
courses that can be offered, the larger will be the high 
school enrollment and the more nearly will the needs and ' 
demands of the community and times be met. The popu- 


_ larity is about equally divided between the four-year ad- 


vanced English course, in which English is the only 
language taught, unless pupils elect German, French, or 
Latin, and the three-year commercial course, the aim of 
which is in part to fit for business life. 

We do not expect our graduates to step at once to the 
head of a large business concern, neither will they gener- 
ally, at once, open for themselves a business ; but rather 
will they, in general, enter the service of some business 
man or firm for a time. 

Stenography a Means of Discipline. 

We consider that typewriting and stenography will do 
them good service. Should they never need to use stenogra- 
phy there is a great deal of good discipline coming from the 
close application and faithful thought necessarily incident 
to the mastery of thesubject. It seems to me that in these 
times neither is the commercial high school nor the com- 
mercial course of the high school intelligently arranged 
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unless it provisions for typewriting. I would make manual 
training a requirement of the commercial course, if cir- 
cumstances would permit. The raison d’ctre for these 
subjects in the commercial course is too well known to be 
considered here, The course given below is an actuality 
in the North Plainfield schools and is such as it is because 
of the needs and circumstances of the school. I believe 
that there are many other places where the needs and 
conditions are similar. 


Commercial Course. 


FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. SENIOR YEAR, 





Stenography.......20 Physter.........666..40 Chemiatt yy... cece eee BO 
Typewriting.. .. 2-80 Algebra.........--... 20 Geometry . ee 
Com. Arith........ 2 Adv. Arith..........20 Eng. Literature... 2...) ! 90 
Physical Geog..... 20 Rhetoric............ 20 Am. Literature........... 20 
Algebra. . ...20 Gr. and R. Hist.....20 Gen. Hist., U. 8. Hist. & 
Ac v. Grammar....20 Astronomy.......... ors..... : .40 
Literature .........20 Book-Keeping santeak 2 Book-Keeping...... vee QO 
Eng. History.......20 Commercial Law Geolony Sh Aes 
and business Physiology 
ORES, ..00055505080 DGWDING.........0. ‘ 
Stenography........ 20 Trigonometry ............ 20 
ZOOMOMY. 0... .00e0eees 20 Adv. Algebra. see 
Reading. ...........20 Solid Geometry. San ee ren 20 
(At least five standard OO Sa e 20 
works of Literature.) Ste nography.... be <acanneae yale 20 
Tyupewriting ...20 


EXPLANATIONS, 

In all courses two special forty-minute pe riods per week during 
each year must be given to C imposition, two periods to Music, and 
one period to Current Events, One re gular period per week must 
be given to Drawing in the first and second years of each course. 

Each subject, in all courses, requires five forty-minute recita- 
tions fer week for the number of weeks indicated by figures after 
the subject. If at any time it shall seem advisable that less than 
five recitations per week be given to any subject, the work in that 
subject must be extended over a sufficiently lengthened period of 
time to make the total number of recitations equal to five times 
the number placed after the subject. 

Subjects printed in Italics are electives: 160 units of work 
must be taken in each course inthe years where electives are 
offered 

United States history, together with the duties and 
rights of American citizenship, should come at that time 
in every high school course, when the pupil can bring to 
bear upon these subjects his most mature judgment and 
thought, or in the senior year. Literature in the first 
year should be studied with the pupils to show them how 
to get the most out of the book ; the second year the pu- 
pils should read, and in the third year there can be more 
critical study in connection with biography. In a com- 
mercial course the sciences very largely can well be left 
as electives. 

The fact that there are many openings for pupils to do 
work in stenography and typewriting outside of school 
hours, and because by this they are financially enabled to 
continue thru the full course, has brought about the in- 
troduction of these subjects into the first year of the 
course. There is provision fora “brushing up” on these 
subjects in the senior year, just before pupils will be thrown 
upon their own resources. In short, the whole course is 
the result of actual needs. The course is not prepared, 
as is too often done, entirely for the children of the rich. 

Advantage of Three Years’ Course. 

In a great many communities a three-year commercial 
course is better than one of four years, because more pu- 
pils will complete a three-year course than will take three 
years of a four-year course, partly because of the reward 
that will be received in the shape of a diploma. It is a 
very easy matter to provide for any pupils who can and 
wish to take another year of commercial work, but in my 
judgment this year should be entirely separated from the 
course and should be designated as post graduate work or 
by whatever term it may seem best to give it. It has been 
my experience that a great many pupils complete a three- 
year course in order to have the standing of a graduate 
of the high school, who would not attend more than one 
or two years if the course were longer than three years. 
A diploma from a three-year course in a high school, to 
some, means in privation, in earnest struggle, in solid appre- 
ciation of knowledge a great deal more than a diploma 
from a college, to others, and—the thought comes to me, 
so it is out—to some is worth a great deal more. Itis far 
from my purpose to undervalue college training or the 
necessity for offering courses that shall fit for college, but 
there is an absurdity in the statement that what fits for 
college (at present) gives the best fitness for business life. 
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The first duty of every high school is to serve the best in- 
terests of the larger number of its pupils and in this the 
commercial course outranks the classical course in import- 
ance. 

It is in the interest of the smaller schools that I have 
written this---the schools which have in the past fitted a 
large percentage of the men who have gone into the cities 
and been successful, a condition which I have no doubt 
will continue. H. J. WIGHTMAN, 

North Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 


_ 
The Genetic Method in Psychology. 


I desire to ask some plain questions thru the columns 
of your excellent journal, not alone for my own good but 
for the good of all,—parents and teachers—who find 
themselves mystified by the tendencies of recent pedagog- 
ical doctrines. I recall a conversation that I onee had 
with a most estimable gentleman and successful teacher, 
who told me that he was much discouraged ; whereupon 

I advised him to take counsel of others, to read educa- 
tional papers, and attend upon the teachings of those who 
were learned in the profession. He assured me that he 
had done so, and therein lay the trouble. He found so 
many things contradictory, so many things that were 
seemingly empty dogmas or huge assumptions, that he 
had become confused and disheartened. I believe that a 
great many honest teachers in the land to-day are in a 
similar state of mind. 

The place of the “learned educator” has been usurped 
by the “expert,” and progress and discovery have gone 
forward with such tremendous rapidity, and the cloud 
raised by the conflict between Brahminism and Philistin- 
ism has been so great that some good people have been 
unable “to keep up with the procession.” The educa- 
tional system has been aptly described as being “ tempest 
tossed,” and the ship bearing the hopes and blessings of 
the coming generation is careening wildly. The clamor 
of the discussion between the Herbartian and the anti- 
Herbartian ; between the rational psychologist and the 
empirical psychologist has been great enough, but scarce- 
ly so clear as to be truly helpful. A great many teachers 
feel that they must erient themselves, and in order to do 
so desire the assistance of that large body of disinterested, 
unselfish educators, who are working for the “good of 
the cause” without a thought of personal aggrandizement. 

We now understand that in order to prepare ourselves 
fully for the work of teaching; in order that we may 
have a proper understanding of “child nature or child 
life, we must understand the “whole body of genetic psy- 
chology,” whatever that may mean. We are also led to 
believe that Bain’s views of “ Physiological Psychology ” 
and Herbert Spencer’s “Principles of Psychology” and 
“Data of Ethics” are not entirely sufficient for modern 
thought. We are assured that the time has now come 
for a broadly scientific study of the close connections be- 
tween mind and organisms, and in this form and for this 
purpose, genetic psychology is presented for the careful 
consideration of teachers. It is worthy of the closest 
study and the profoundest attention, for surely in every 
sense of the word it is fundamental. 

Haeckel’s Standpoint. 

The doctrine of evolution has been fruitful in this 
study as in other sciences, and, of course, cannot be ig- 
nored in any discussion relating to it. There must be a 
theory of evolution to support the doctrines of genetic 
psychology, and we desire first to know whether we shall 
take the view of Haeckel, or the opposite one of Cope, or 
the more moderate view of Spencer and Huxley. The 
life work of Haeckel seems to bear closest relation to 
the subject and unquestionably he is in the foremost 
rank of those who have studied the lower forms of animal 
life. The world is deeply indebted to him on this ac- 
count and we, therefore, venture to ask if his theses con- 
stitute the most nearly acceptable theory, viz. : 

1. The general doctrine (of evolution) appears to be 
already unassailably founded. 
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2. Thereby every supernatural creation is completely 
excluded. 

3. Transformism and the theory of descent are insep- 
arable constituent parts of the doctrine of evolution. 

4, The necessary consequence of this last conclusion is 
the descent of man from a series of vertebrates. 

5. The belief in an “immortal soul” and in a “ person- 
al God” are therewith utterly ununitable. 

While we have chosen, in justice to the distinguished 
scientist, to quote his five theses, for the purpose of this 
inquiry, we shall confine ourselves to the first, third, and 
fourth theses as reasonably supporting “the whole body 
of genetic psychology.” For myself, I accept the first 
without argument, but in doing so, declare my belief that 
the other four do not necessarily follow. However much 
the public may have been misled concerning my views on 
the subject of evolution, I cannot be correctly quoted as 
having at any time, or in any place, denied those prin- 
ciples of theistic evolution which admit the existence of 
a God, Who “in the beginning” created primordial matter, 
the heavens and the earth, and the development, under 
the action of His providence, of the universe and all that 
it contains, and that, in His own good time, He created 
man “in His own image.” But, does genetic psychology 
require us to accept the third and fourth theses ? 


Other Evolution Theories. 


A distinguished writer has asserted that “embryolo- 
gists tell us that the child in its development, from the 
ovum to maturity, passes thru all the stages of evolution 
that the race has experienced in its development from 
monad to man.” Is a belief in this declaration essential ? 
Then transformism and the theory of descent are insep- 
arable, constituent parts of the doctrine, and man has 
ascended from a series of vertebrates. Haeckel makes 
this very clear when he urges us to “regard the Amphi- 
oxus with special veneration,” and further declares “ that 
the Amphioxus, skulless, brainless, and memberless, as it 
is, deserves all respect as being of our own flesh and 
blood,” and that this same “ brainless creature” has better 
right to be an object of profoundest admiration and de- 
voutest reverence than any of that worthless rabble of 
so-called “saints” in whose honor our civilized and en- 
lightened and cultured nations erect temples and decree 
processions. 

Here Haeckel makes his claim to a knowledge of gen- 
etic psychology so strong that we fear it cannot or will 
not be questioned. He is certainly an authority. In 
this connection, let us take notice of the views of another 
eminent expert, who has accepted the theory that from 
conception to birth the child passes thru every state of 
lower animal life, and at birth enters upon the state of 
man in the lowest savage condition and progresses toward 
a civilized state, which it may reach at adolescence. 

Accepting this, we are prepared to learn, without as- 
tonishment, that “the nursery and the school-room are 
the first institutions into which the young savage is intro- 
duced” and that “the child is born into the world in a 
state of savagery, nude, not only as to person, but as to 
morals.” Here then, we have the following as foundation 
principles : 

1. The transmutation of all animals of the higher types 
out of the lower ones. 

2. From birth to adolescence the child lives the ex- 
periences of the human being from the lowest savage 
condition to the civilization of his environment. 

Opinions of « Experts.” 

We must confess that this seems a tremendous, a most 
startling assumption, but I suppose we must accept it. 
It is true that Agassiz, Dawson, Fairhurst, Virchow, 
Dana, Lord Kelvin, Lord Salisbury, and a host of others, 
flatly deny this, but alas, they were not and are not “ ex- 
perts” (because we are told that “every expert in the 
world” holds the above views). And besides some of 
them have been dead several years. If those who are 
dead were alive, they would be simply ignorant men, 
while the living ones are out-classed by cur modern ex- 
perts. We can but wonder why it is necessary to go all 
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the way back to the monad ; why it is necessary to enter 
into every state of animal existence ; why it is necessary 
to enter upon the state of man at the lowest plane of 
savage existence rather than the plane of the civilization 
of the environment ; why it is necessary for the individ- 
ual during a period of fifteen years, or thereabouts, to go 
on living at the appalling rate of fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand years a minute ; why is it that people can 
sit and listen to all these things with composure,—but all 
this wondering is unscientific and must not be encour- 
aged. But this position, sersational, tragic as it is, is 
followed by another that is ‘ar more so. The experts 
have established “so many psychic traits in common be- 
tween children and animals” that we are asked to believe 
that the difference between animal intelligence and human 
intelligence is one of degree only and not of kind, and 
that this is true also of what we have been pleased to re- 
gard as the human soul and the animal soul, if there be 
any such thing as a soul, either human or animal. Will 
any expert plainly state whether this doctrine goes with 
the proper study of genetic psychology ? We want a 
direct yes or no ? 
Educational Child Studies. 


Who does not see that a doctrine like this goes to the 
very foundation of our civilization and threatens the 
human race itself with calamity! Haeckel frankly avows 
the doctrine. Will his disciples be as candid? What a 
wide departure is thereby implied; what hopes, what 
longings, what aspirationsare forever extinguished! And 
shall we go into our-school-rooms holding to this view? 
It is true that mitigation is offered in the theory of “re- 
ligious evolution,” which teaches the doctrine that true 
religion is without “theological basis” and may be the- 
istic, pantheistic, or monistic as one prefers, so one en- 
joys it, but after all is it not a blank, despairing travesty 
upon honest heart convictions and heart hopes? And 
what is the good of it all? What true friend of the 
children has not longed for another Mrs. Browning to 
write again “The Cry of the Children”? Alas the poor 
children ! savage, nude, cannibalistic, helpless little ones! 
It is no exaggeration to say that there has been an at- 
tempt made “to put them thru their paces.” They have 
walked before the expert and before the teacher; they 
have been searched for rudimentary organs ; they have 
been examined,—eyes, ears, throat, heart, brain; they 
have been scrutinized in order to discover a “leg jerk” 
ora peculiar arm movement; they have been made to 
lift up their voices and their hands; they have been re- 
quired to speak, in order to ascertain if they were given 
to lying ; they have had “eyes made” at them, and had 
fur applied to their faces ; they have been suspended 
from bars ; they have been treated as abnormalities and 
monstrosities, and they have been, and are now being ex- 
perimented upon in countless ways. And yet who is it that, 
looking into the clear undefiled depths of child nature, 
into the child heart ; who is it that, being associated with 
children daily and witnessing their reverence, their 
patience, their love, their gentleness, the bright and 
beautiful unfolding of minds, rich with every good gift of 
God to man, can justify this conduct ? Is it not wrong, 
dishonoring, tragic? And it is perpetrated in the name 
of child study! A study that every true teacher pur- 
sues and has pursued with earnestness from the day she 
entered upon her work ; and truly is it not better that 
she should turn to the children themselves, rather than 
to their remote ancestors, “the men who dwelt in the 
caves of Drodogne,” and can they go very far astray if 
they follow the teachings and directions of the Great 
Master, and men like Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, and 
Mann? Alas they have been dead more than ten years. 

Will the leaders say something for the benefit of those 
to whom this great advance seems, in the distance, like a 
headlong plunge into the intricacies and mazes of beliefs, 
more than three thousand years old, in which Ionian ma- 
terialism, Oriental transmigration of souls, and all the 
absurdities of Pantheism seem to be mixing ? 

A. J. Smit, Superintendent of Schools. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The year 1899 is more than a continuation of 1898. 
As the years roll on, we see clearer what is behind, 
scarcely clearer what is before. What we have done, we 
know will have a profound influence on what we shall do. 
This is the time for faith. Just do the best possible 
always in this present and believe that out of that will re- 
sult good in future days. It was one of George Eliot’s 
prime articles of belief, that out of good, good only could 
spring. It is a good thing to set out in the New Year 
with a larger and brighter faith. The Great Father has 
the kindest wishes for us. Believe it, O reader, no one 
so earnestly wishes you a “Happy New Year” as He. 





There are such things as members of boards of educa- 
tion who really understand their field of work. We are 
aware that many principals are afraid of such men, and 
prefer the ignorant member, the one who says: “You go 
right ahead ; you understand this business; I don’t.” In 
the educational evolution that is going on, this class of 
members is bound to increase. They do not claim to be 
professional personages and thus usurp the place of the 
principal or superintendent ; but there is a vast amount 
of knowledge besides the professional that must be shared 
by the board of education and the superintendent and 
principal. We believe the testimony of successful super- 
intendents will be that their success has been due to the 
intelligence of the board of education. 


The conflict that has been going on in Chicago is sub- 
stantially as to the appointment of teachers; who shall 
appoint them? Hitherto it has been supposed to be an 
unquestioned perquisite of the school board ; of late it has 
become apparent that no great progress is possible when 
this method is followed, for the selection will be made in 
the interests of politicians. The general government had 
suffered from the same causes, and finally the civil service 
laws came into existence. It is possible that a similar 
plan will be adopted in education. The first step, scho- 
lastic fitness, has been taken. Over the second, that of 
pedagogic knowledge and skill, there is much debate. 
The movement in New York city is well worth watching 
by all officials. 





The average school officer has hardly taken his oath 
before the attempt is made to get some one appointed as 
teacher on other grounds than special fitness. And yet 
this is the only solid ground to be taken; when this is 
agreed upon, salaries and permanence will be adjusted. 
A book larger than Webster’s Dictionary could be made 
of instances in which other reasons than special fitness 
prevailed. Sometimes it has been the church, sometimes 
personal interest, sometimes provision for a person in 
need, sometimes politics, and sometimes kinship that has 
dictated appointments. The faults that have appeared 
in the public school have arisen from this cause mainly. 
The principal or superintendent could only shut his eyes 
tight and know the farce was being played. 
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The volume containing the proceedings and addresses 
of the thirty-seventh meeting of the N. E. A. is a large 
one, containing over 1,000 pages. Many of the papers 
are exceedingly thoughtful and those who remember the 
volumes of past years will feel that a new breeze is blow- 
ing as he turns over these pages. Child study and the 
kindergarten are now two of the strongest departments. 
Manual training, too, has been recognized. The total 
membership of the association in 1898 reached 10,654. 





In the educational statistics of the United States, pub- 
lished in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of December 17, the 
school expenditures of the state of Kentucky were given 
as $333,250. Such a figure, if correct, would make a poor 
showing for the educational progress of the state. The 
correct figures are, however, $2,888,354.13. 

Brother Bruce complains of a St. Louis paper’s copying 
the front cover page of his journal without giving credit. 
He may be interested to know that a New York sign 
painter has adopted the same design, for a trade-mark, it 
seems, and in fact had it a year or more before Brother 
Bruce ever thought of decorating his cover with it. 

During holiday week a large number of important edu- 
cational meetings were ‘held in various states. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL next week will have reports of the most 
of them. There will also be letters and news notes from 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and other centers, for 
which no room could be found this week, in spite of an in- 
creased number of pages and careful planning. 

GS 


The Cost of Smaller Classes. 


The wrong of large classes of fifty and more pupils, 
which maintains in many places, has been frequently em- 
phasized from the educational standpoint. However, the 
arguments have not been able to convert many boards of 
education. It is usually the over-economical citizen that 
manages to get on these boards, and it is the self-same 
individual who prefers to remain blind as regards the 
reasonableness of any demands involving a new expendi- 
ture of money. It is well that he should be fired at with 
other than purely educational reasons. 

The hygienic considerations involved in the problem 
ought to stir up the boards of health to take a hand, 
Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, who is recognized as an 
authority in matters of planning school buildings, has 
shown that our school-rooms cannot be planned according 
to the most scientific method of lighting unless the num- 
ber of pupils per class-room is materially reduced. He 
says, furthermore, in an article contributed to The Brick- 
layer, “If the system of smaller classes should prove to 
be somewhat more expensive in cost of pupil per school 
day, it should be borne in mind that to the credit of the 
smaller class-room is to be placed the interest of the sav- 
ing on cost of buildings in which the floors, especially in 
the case of fire-proof construction, are of a short span.” 
He believes that an experiment would show that the 
smaller class system would prove in the end the most 
economical, giving as clear gain “after duly weighing the 
other considerations in their economical aspect, the les- 
sened strain on the eyesight of both children and teacher, 
and more individual education of the children.” Mr. 
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Wheelwright adds also that the smaller buildings with 
few class-rooms are more expensive per pupil than larger 
buildings with many rooms in cost of land and building, 
as well as in heating, and, if properly cared for, in janitor 
service. Here is plenty of new material for helping on 
the agitation for smaller classes. 


OF 


More Permanent Tenure of Office. 


The draft of a bill has been received which is to be 
placed before the legislature of Minnesota, defining the 
office and duties of superintendent of schools in special 
and independent districts of that state. The object of 
the bill is to put an end to the annual election of teachers 
and superintendents and make tenure of office more nearly 
what it should be. The boards of education are practic- 
ally asked to give permanent appointments to the super- 
intendent and the teachers recommended by him. If the 
board wishes, for any reason, to retire a superintendent, 
it is compelled to place the matter before the people for 
ratification three months prior to any annual election, 
asking the voters of the district to express themselves on 
the matter. If the people vote to retain the superin- 
tendent in office, it shall not be lawful to submit his name 
again for ratification at the polls before the expiration of 
two years. 

Supt. Ford, of Owatonna is sparing no efforts to inter- 
est the friends of education in the bill and to enlist their 
practical support. Some such measure ought to be 
adopted to make a beginning in rendering educational 
office more permanent and more dignified. If the Minne- 
sota educators succeed, it will be easier to get other states 
to take a similar step. We wish Supt. Ford and those 
who have joined hands with him all success. 


GS 


Women on School Committees. 


Inquiries are frequently made about the extent to which 
women serve on school committees. The following state- 
ment, taken from the report of the secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education, answers such in- 
quiries : 

















__ [Tow s. |Cities. | Totals. 

Number of committees, . -| gas 32 353 

Committees composed of men and women, o| =p 19 159 

Committees composed of men sai 181 13 194 

Men on committees, < 1,066 | 374 | 1,440 

Women on committees, 185 | 47 232 
| 





In many communities objections are still strenously 
urged to women’s serving on school boards. It is not 
necessary to discuss these objections here. It is enough 
to say that half the parents of the children are women, 
half the children are girls, nine-tenths of the teachers are 
women, the co-operation of the home with the school 
must be largely thru women; women are made expressly 
eligible by law both to membership themselves on school 
committees and to voting for the membership of others, 
practice is tending towards a larger interest on their part 
in public affairs, particularly in education, and experience 
is confirming the practice. If they are unbusines-like or 
act on impulse or lack steadiness and poise or do not take 
broad views or betray other unfitness, so much the more 
reason for that kind of experience whose effect ultimately 
is to reduce such unfitness. 

It is quite conceivable that men, in spite of their pro- 
longed experience, may fall below that ideal fitness that 
should characterize a school committee member. With 
the rapid increase in the number of highly educated 
women, with the formation of strong women’s clubs for 
educational, literary, philanthropic, and other work, with 
the larger life everywhere opening to women and bring- 
ing into varied activity her potential energy, it is import- 
ant—nay, imperative—that this mighty gathering force 
should be utilized for the welfare of the children. One 
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way to utilize it is to give it a channel of expression, as 
has already been authorized, thru the service of women on 
school boards. 


GP 


Educational State Organization. 


Educational matters have never more thoroly attracted 
the attention of the public in Indiana than at present. 

The question of the reorganization of the state board 
of education has become prominent again thru a circular 
of information, issued by the present board. In it the 
history of the board is discussed. It is maintained that 
the reorganization in 1865, prior to which that body con- 
tained only one educational man, put the board on a sec- 
ond basis. Since then it has been composed of the gover- 
nor, the superintendent of public instruction, the presi- 
dents of three advanced state schools and the superin- 
tendents of the three largest cities of the state. 

The circular then outlines the duties of the board and 
states explicitly that it has jurisdiction over the public 
schools of the state only. All private institutions are ab- 
solutely independent of it and of the school laws of the 
state; hence these private institutions, as such, can 
hardly claim representation on the board. It is con- 
tended that the ex-officio nature of the board is a strong 
safeguard against political trickery, which makes itself 
felt so strongly in all appointive offices. The usefulness 
of the board might be enhanced, however, by adding to 
its membership a number of county superintendents. 
With this addition the board would represent fairly all 
departments of the public schools. 

State Supt. Geeting, whose second term will soon ex- 
pire, has in many respects been an admirable superin- 
tendent. His suggestions to the present legislature are 
marked by the same progressive spirit which has charac- 
terized him in the execution of his public duties thruout. 

Mr. Geeting has persistently advocated the consolida- 
tion of township schools and calls attention to it again. 
The proposed plan would give the children in country 
schools the advantages of the graded school. The ele- 
ment of distance could be overcome by running wagons 
over stated routes daily according to a fixed schedule. 

In regard to teachers’ examinations a number of excel- 
lent suggestions are made. It is claimed that all exam- 
inations should be conducted under the auspices of the 
state board of education, all licenses should be granted 
by this board and these should be valid in all parts of the 
state. This change would obviate many abuses. Under 
the present law the county superintendent is not required 
to use the questions furnished by the state board. In 
many cases he is absolutely incompetent to mark the pa- 
pers which come to him and nothing prevents partiality 
on his part. 

Certain discrepancies in the law are also brought to 
light, which permit a state of affairs in some districts 
which is nothing short of disgraceful. The legal qualifi- 
cation of a county superintendent consists wholly in this : 
he must be a resident of the county at least one year 
prior to his election. No intellectual or professional quali- 
fications are required whatsoever and consequently the 
position is open to political wire-workers who succeed 
wherever public sentiment does not assert itself strongly 
enough to defeat them. These men examine all teachers 
and all candidates for licenses in their respective counties. 
Mr. Geeting’s suggestion, that the county superintendent 
be a graduate ofa college or university, or that he hold a 
professional or state license ought to find hearty ap- 
proval. 

The recent report of the board of trustees of Indiana 
university throws a strange light on the charges so fre- 
quently made by representatives of the denominational 
colleges, that the appropriations of the state to its insti- 
tutions of learning are unreasonably large. By means of 
a tabulated statement it is shown that all adjacent states 
have dealt more liberally with their educational institutions 
than Indiana. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


—— 


Proposed Reforms in Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—State Supt. Geeting, in his annual re- 
port to the legislature, makes several important recommenda- 
tions which doubtless will lead to changes in the school system. 
He makes a strong plea for the fostering of the new spirit of 
education which has been awakened in the state. He says, “If 
I could reach the ears of every father and mother in the state 
I would plead with them to devise yet better things for the 














StateZSupt. Geeting, of Indiana, whose term of office expired 
December 31. 


children. Put lands and stocks and bonds in one scale, and a 
little child in the other outweighs them all. Itis not enough 
that we spend nearly $6,000,000 yearly upon our schools. 
adThe evils which hoaaten society to-day from the excessive 
use of alcohol and tobacco by the young can never be lessened 
by the study of an elementary text-book, and the memorizing 
ot a few cold, hard facts only. Two things will contribute to 
the success of this temperance instruction, the enthusiasm and 
moral integrity of the teacher and the confidence of the com- 
munity in the midst of which the school is situated. We should 
use no less effort to prevent children from indulging in mental 
and moral dissipations which will be as fatal to their welfare 
as are the physical injuries.” 
UNITE THE SMALL SCHOOLS. 

Supt. Geeting, in taking up the problems of the rural districts, 
recommends that wherever it is at all practicable, the small 
schools of a district should be combined into a large school as 
centrally located as possible. This movement would not only 
be in the interest of better education, but would be an econ- 
omical measure. It would enable better grading and classifica- 
tion of pupils, so that they can work to better advantage, and 
more time be given to recitations. It would result in longer 
terms of school and the employment of better teachers at higher 
salaries, as well as improved discipline and training. Better 
school buildings then would come, with better equipment, more 
books and apparatus, and the whole movement would arouse 
and quicken public interest in the schools. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Geeting devotes cousiderable space to the qualifications 
of superintendents. He says business men have learned that 
it is to their financial interest to have workmen perform their 
labors under the direction of experts. He says that what is 
thus found true in industrial enterprises is also true in school 
systems. There also should be an element of permanence in 

e term of office of the superintendent. It should be four years 
in length, and the superintendent should hold a state license— 
life or professional,—or a special license; and that he should 
receive the power to locate the teachers in the county, instead 
of the township trustees being permitted to pass around the ap- 
pointments as poli ical rewards. 


A Demand for Polish. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—In accordance with a demand of the Pol- 
ish community in this city for the teaching of Polish in some 
of the schools, Supt. Emerson recently sent out a letter to 
superintendents in fourteen cities which had large Polish popu- 
lations. He asked three questions, namely: 

First—Is the Polish language taught in any of the public 
schools of your city? Ifso, in how many schools, and by how 
many pupils is it taken? 
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Second—If it is not taught, has any request ever been made 
for such instruction? 

Third—Is any foreign language taught in any of your public 
schools below the high school? It so, what language? 

Thirteen cities answered. Every city said no to the first 
question. To the second, eleven answered in the negative, and 
two, Milwaukee and Cleveland, in the affirmative. To the third, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, and Detroit answered in the negative. Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Baltimore, and Cleveland offer German as an 
optional subject in the common schools, - as does Buffalo, 
Chicago offers Latin, and Boston French in the same way, 
Supt. Siefert, of Milwaukee, wrote that “two years ago the re- 
— was made that Polish be taught in certain of our school 

istricts containing a large Polish population. The request 
was granted on condition that the — of 250 children at- 
tending any school request it. As the parents of that number 
of children did not express a desire for it, nothing further has 
been done.” 


National Educational Association. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE,. 


The department of superintendence will hold its next meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, February 21, 22, and 23, 1899. The fol- 
lowing educators have accepted places on the program’: 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education ; 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, president Worcester Polytechnic imsti- 
tute; Dr. E. E. White, Columbus, Ohio; Supt. W. H. Max- 
well, New York; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Supt. David 
K. Goss, Indianapolis; Dr. Arnold Tompkins, University of” 
Illinois; Col. Francis W. Parker, Chicago normal school; As- 
sistant Supt. Geo. H. Martin, Boston; Dr. Jas. E. Russell, 
Teachers ccllege, New York; Supt. E. B. Prettyman, Mary- 
land; Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor Mew LExugland Journal of 
Education ; Supt. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, IIl.; Supt. Sher- 
man Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
Braddock, Pa. 

A round table for state superintendents will be conducted by 
State Supt. John W. Abercrombie, of Alabama, and one for 
city superintendents by Supt. J. W. Sharkey, Van Wert, Ohio. 

The National Herbart society and the Educational Press as- 
sociation of America have arranged to hold meetings on the 
same dates as the department meetings. 

The teachers and citizens of Columbus will tender a recep- 
tion to the members of the department on Thursday evening in 
the armory of the Ohio State university. 

Hotel rates per day have been secured as follows: 

Great Southern, $2.00 to $3.50; The Chittenden, $2.50 to 
$3.50; The Neil, $2.00 to $3.00; Park, $1.50 and $2.00; The Da- 
vidson, $1.50 and $2.00; The Corrodi, $1.50 and $2.00; The New 
American, $1.25 and $1.50; The Dennison, $1.50; The Nor- 
mandie, $1.50; The Goodale, European plan, rooms, 75 cents 
and $1.00; meals, 35 cents each; Smith’s European hotel, 
rooms $1.00, meals, 25 cents to 50 cents each. 

The Great Southern hotel has beenselected as headquarters. 

Supt. J. A. Shawan, O. T. Corson, F. B. Pearson, members 
of the local committee, will take pleasure in securing rooms for 
any who may apply to them, or rooms can be secured by writ- 
ing direct to the Ag 

The Central Passenger Association has made a rate of one 
and one-third fare for round trip on the certificate plan. As 
the other passenger associations have heretofore given this 
rate it is presumed that they will do sonow. Information as 
to the action of the other passenger associations will be given 
in the program which will be published in a short time. 

E. H. MARK, President. 
J. H. VAN SICKLE, Secretary. 


Inadequate Accommodations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following is from a report of the 
board of trades committee on primary schools, and gives an in- 
teresting view of the comparative school conditions as they 
exist in several of the prominent cities of the country. 

“With a view to obtaining information concerning the condi- 
tion of public schools in other cities in order that by comparison 
some conclusion might be arrived at asto what, if anything, 
ought to be done for the improvement of the schools of Wash- 
ce your committee addressed to the superintendents of 
public schools in twenty-five of the principal cities of the United 
States a circular letter as follows: 

Dear Sir: In behalf of the Washington board of trade I beg 
leave to ask you: 

1, Are your school buildings spacious enough to give seats to 
all of school age? If not, how many are excluded, and which 


grade suffers most ? 
2. Do you tax children who attend your schools from outside 


the city? 

By taking the trouble to reply, even briefly, to these questions 

you will greatly oblige yours respectfully. 
W. A, CROFFUT. 

“ These questions were by no means considered exhaustive of 
the subject referred to us, and they would have been somewhat 
extended and elaborated except for the fear that, if too long, 
they might receive no attention at all. Your committee has been 
much surprised and highly gratified at receiving answers to all 
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of the twenty-five letters addressed; and the superintendents 
have not only been prompt correspondents, but they have in 
several instances anticipated some questions which we desired 
to ask, and have so expanded their responses as to cover them. 

“A majority of all the cities report that their schools are quite 
crowded, compelling recourse to rented buildings unsuitable for 
school gl gone but ‘ we have room enough for all children who 
apply,’ is the report that comes from San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., Omaha, Denver, Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburg, Provi- 
dence, Boston, and New Haven. Most of these, like a majority 
of the rest, have some half-day schools, New York city having 
26,000 in half-day schools, Brooklyn, 22,000; Philadelphia, 10,- 
ooo, Qf all the cities heard from Louisville alone reports ‘4,000 
seats in excess of pupils.’ 

“As to the question of pupils from outside the city, they are 
not received at all in the schools of Philadelphia, New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark, N. J. All the other cities, twenty-one 
in number, receive pupils from outside if they pay tuition. 
This tuition is pa variable in amount and character, Buffalo 
receiving all children from outside her limits whose parents pay 
annually taxes to the amount of $100 within the city. Rich- 
mond charges tuition unless the parents pay within the city a 
tax amounting in value to the tuition. 


er 
Items of Live Interest. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0o.—The commercial course of the public 
schools doubtless will be so extended as to make it the equal 
of any public school commercial course in the country. Supt. 
Jones, Pres. Kendall, of the board, and Prins. Harris and John- 
son have inspected the commercial course of Pittsburg and 
received valuable suggestions, some of which doubtless will be 
incorporated in the Cvdnnd system. 


MARYLAND will have a compulsory education law, if some 
of her foremost educators have their way. Prof. U. G. Palmer, 
of Oakland, speaking before the association of school commis- 
sioners in Baltimore recently, said: “Education is the most 
potent force in the land to-day for making good citizens. One- 
third of the criminals of this country are totally uneducated. 
Criminality can only be minimized by a compulsory education 
law. There are twenty school districts of the state in which, 
of my own personal knowledge, there are children almost within 
the shadow of the schools maintained for them, who never enter 
them. They grow to manhood unable to read or write. Mary- 
land should not be backward in overcoming this great evil. 
Two-thirds of the states of the country have the law in some 
form. Twelve states have had it for twenty-five years. We 
should have it.” 


York, PaA.—Prin. A. W. Moore, one of York’s oldest and 
most efficient teachers, died December 6, of heart failure. He 
was fifty-eight years of age. 

CHARLESTON, ILL.—The Central school building was des- 
troyed by fire December 26. About 400 pupils are thus thrown 
out of school. The loss was $40,000. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The work of the educational commission 
which was appointed by Mayor Harrison to make investiga- 
tions with the object of recommending to the board of educa- 
tion improvements in the school system, is done. The results 
are to be presented to the mayor shortly in a book of 300 pages, 
which is now being put into type. 


On a tract of land in Cambria county, Pennsylvania, which 
covers several coal mines, J. C. Martin the owner has had 
seven public school buildings erected. Hundreds of the 
miners’ children attend these schools, receiving the same edu- 
cation as those living in the town in other parts of the state. 
Twenty years ago this land was a barren waste. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A new course in geography is being 
prepared by Supt. Brooks and his assistants which will be sub- 
mitted to the board of education at the January meeting. Un- 
der the new arrangement the study is better systematized and 
is more up to date. Many unimportant details will be omitted 
and in their place more practical information given. Both 
physical and mathematical geography will bé introduced in the 
more advanced grades oan the whole course will tend to the 
production of a greater interest in the study. 


Less Ministers of the Gospel. 


Prof. Schwab, of Yale university, has been compiling statis- 
tics as to the occupations of Yale graduates. Since 1834, he 
shows, that there has been a reduction in the number entering 
the ministry of from thirty-four to seven per cent.; in medicine, 
from fifteen to eight per cent.; and an increase in those enter- 
ing law, from thirty-two to thirty-five per cent.; while in those 
entering business life, the increase has been from four to thirty- 


one per cent. 
A Patriotic Souvenir. 


NEw BEpFoRD, MAss.—The Fifth street grammar school 
has issued a handsome souvenir of its American flags. The 
school has had eight flags since its founding in 1860. “The first 
one was raised in 1861, during the stirring days of the begin- 
ning of the Civil war. It was hoisted after every Union victory, 


-and by the end of the war it was torn to tatters. On the Fourth 


of July, 1865, the second flag was raised to commemorate the 
return of peace with victory. Since then, flags have been pur- 
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chased as they were needed, and have always been displayed 
on public occasions, birthdays of notable people, important anni- 
versaries, and the like. The school claims to be the first pub- 
lic school in the country to raise an American flag upon its 
building and make it a permanent feature of its administration. 

This eight page souvenir has a “_ American flag in colors 
on its cover. The history of the flags was written by Prin. 
Allen F. Wood, who is to be congratulated upon the prepara- 
tion of so effective a means of teaching his pupils respect and 
love for their school and the flag. 


General Raise of Salaries. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—At a recent meeting of the Cambridge 
school board, it was voted that teachers in the grammar, pri- 
mary, and kindergarten grades receive a substantial increase in 
salary. The schedule includes the following: Beginning with 
January 1, masters’ assistants, $800 the first year, and $900 each 
succeeding year; teachers of the ninth grade grammar, and 
principals of primary schools, $700 the first year, and $750 each 
succeeding year; teachers in grammar, primary schools and 
kindergartens who have received the maximum of $620 for one 
year or more, $700 a year. , 

The following shall be the scale of salaries after March 1, 
1899: Teachers in grammar and primary schools and principals 
in the kindergartens, $450 the first year, $500 the second, $550 
the third, $600 the fourth, $650 the fifth, $700 the sixth and each 
succeeding year, which shall be the maximum, except that the 
salary of a teacher who has served at least one year may, by 
vote of the board, on the written recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools and five members of the committee on ex- 
amination of teachers, be increased to $750 per year. Assist- 
ants in the kindergartens, $450 the first year, $500 the second, 
$550 the third, $600 the fourth and each succeeding year. 


Teachers’ Lecture Course in New Haven. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The first lecture in the teachers’ 
course was given December 16, by Dr. E. E. White, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His subject was “Oral Instruction and Book 
Study.” The next lecture will be given January 9, by Supt. 
Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., on “Habit and Education.” 
Other speakers during the winter will be Pres. Andrew S. 
Draper, of the University of Illinois, on “The Spirit of the 
Teacher,” or on “Schools and Citizenship;” Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, on “A Study in Education;” Dr. Frank McMurry of 
the Teachers college, New York, on “Recent Changes in the 
Instruction of the Common Schools,” and Dr. B. A. Hinsdale 
of the University of Michigan. 


Admiral Dewey’s Thanks. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The pupils of the Washington school 
lanted an oak just after the battle of Manila bay, and named 
it the “ Dewey oak,” notifying Admiral Dewey of their action. 
Prin. S. P. Moulthrop, of the school, has received from the ad- 
miral the following letter : 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 6, in- 
forming me that the teachers and pupils of Washington Grammar 
School No.26 have planted and dedicated to me an oak, a grand- 
son of the Charter Oak. Kindly convey to the teachers and pu- 
pils of the school my most sincere thanks for the compliment, 
which I appreciate highly. Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

GEORGE DEWEY. 





Dr. Charles B. Goff. 


Charles Bradford Goff, Ph.D., an eminent classical teacher, 
died, in Providence, R. J., of pneumonia, December 1, 1898. 
Dr. Goff had been a teacher for over forty years. He had pre- 

ared more than five hundred boys for college, and had, during 
his life time, about five sitet gett he under his instruction. 
He was graduated, as valedictorian, from Brown university in 
1856, and he taught one year as principal of the preparatory 
department of Union college, Schenectady. He was for several 

ears principal of the Fall River, Mass., high school. In 1864 
o joined his former college mate, William A. Mowry, as prin- 
cipal of the classical department of a new private school which 
Mr. Mowry had lately founded in Providence, called “ The Eng- 
lish and Classical School.” Of this large and prosperous school 
he was principal for nearly thirty-five years and for almost fif- 
teen years he was the senior principal. ; 

As a teacher Dr. Goff was eminently successful. His char- 
acter was such that he always exerted a marked influence for 
good over his pupils. He had, in an eminent degree, the three 
great qualities for which Dr. Thomas Arnold always looked in 
a teacher:. first, character; second, tact; and thirdly scholar- 
ship. The Providence /ourna/, on the day of his death, said 
of iene “The city loses a most popular educator and citizen, 
while hundreds of graduates and pupils lose a friend.” The 
Journal further says: “Since its establishment the school has 
enjoyed alarge patronage and many of the most prominent 
men of the city received their early education there. As one 
prominent lawyer remarked this morning: ‘I went to school 
and was instructed by Mr. Goff, and I had hoped that my boy, 
who is now at the school, would have the same privilege.’” 
The school is a large one, having now one hundred and fifty 
pupils, and is left incharge of Mr. Howard M. Rice, and a score 
of able instructors. 

Dr. Goff was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa society, and 
was a trustee of Brown university. His degree of Ph.D. was 
given him by his Alma Mater. WILLIAM A. Mowry. 
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New York City. 


The central board, at its meeting last Wednesday, referred 
to the committee on school system the names of seven teachers 
who had applied for retirement. Their terms of service range 
from fifty-three to thirty years. 


New Grade of Permanent Substitutes. 


The following resolution, doubtless inspired by Supt. Max- 
well, was passed, providing for a new grade of permanent sub- 
stitutes: 

“The city superintendent of schools is authorized to license as 
substitute teachers in elementary schools teachers who hold state 
uniform certificates, and such other persons over eighteen years 
of age who pass the necessary tests of character, scholarship, and 
fitness, Such substitute teachers may be employed under the 
authority of any borough school board to teach classes in ele- 
mentary achools in the absence of the regularly appointed 
teachers when teachers holding the kinds and grades of licenses 
heretofore required by the minimum requiremerts of the board 
of education cannot be obtained. Such substitute teachers, how- 
ever, shall not be appointed as regular teachers, and shall not be 
counted in the enumeration of qualified teachers on which the 
distribution of the state school fund is made, and on which the 

eneral fund of the department of education of the city of New 
York is divided, ‘The licenses herein described shall be known as 
substitute teachers’ licenses, and shall be issued for a period not 
to exceed six months, but may be renewed by the city superinten- 
dent for a like period on the presentation of evidence of satisfac- 
tory service.” ; 

The step thus taken is so important that the matter will be 
submitted to State Supt. Skinner for his sanction, 


School Library By-Laws. 


The board adopted some new iibrary by-laws, in spite of op- 
a ag from the Brooklyn members. They provide that 
00ks 1n school libraries must be selected from a list prepared 
by the city superintendent, subject to the approval of the board, 
Ten per cent. of the library fund must be used for secondary 
schools, and ninety per cent. for elementary schools. The com- 
plete control of the school libraries is given to the city superin- 
tendent, in accordance with a decision of State Supt. Skinner. 


Minor Matters. 
Steps will be taken to secure representation for the city 
schools at the Paris exposition. 


John Beverly Robinson was appointed deputy superinten- 


dent of school buildings for Manhattan, at a salary of $3,500; 
and Samuel R. Brick for Richmond, salary $2,000. 


Responsibility Transferred. 

Mayor Van Wyck sent a letter on Tuesday to every school 
commissioner in the five boroughs. He calls attention to the 
imperative duty of erecting sufficient school buildings to ac- 
commodate every child in the city; mentions the fact that the 
board of estimate has apportioned $7,673,640 for this purpose, 
and states that a failure to supply pupils with accommodations 
next fall “will be strong evidence of neglect on the part of 
those charged with the administration of school affairs.’ 


The Ahern Bill Again. 

Senator oy F. Ahern introduced at Albany on Wednesday 
the Ahern bill for raising the salaries of New York city teach- 
ers. This bill passed the legislature and was approved by 
Mayor Van Wyck last year, but was vetoed by the governor, 


The Prang Art Classes for 1899. 


The tenth term of the Prang normal art classes opens Janu- 
ary 7, under the direction of Miss Elisa A. Sargent. The work 
of the spring term will include two conferences, on January 7 
and April 29, and fifteen sessions of class instruction, begin- 
ning January 14. Six classes will be formed for the spring work ; 
a class in methods of art instruction for the primary grades, a 
class in pictorial drawing, including light and shade and color, 
and composition in landscape; a class in figure and illustrative 
drawing with use of blackboard;a class in water color for 
primary and grammar grades; a class in mechanical drawing, 
and aclass in historic ornament and elementary design wit 
color. 

Manhattan-Bronx. 


Mayor Van Wyck announced on Monday the following 
appointments to the borough board: George M. Van Hoesen, 

haddeus Moriarty, Morris J. Sterne, George Livingston, 
Dr. Waldo H. Richardson, Edward F. Farrell, and John B. 
Harrison. The first two were recently appointed to fill out un- 
expired terms, and are now reappointed for three years. Of 
the others, Messrs. Livingston, Sterne, and Richardson have 
held similar positions in New York city. Mr. Farrell was 
recommended by the Central Labor Union. 


Borough Board Meeting. 


Mr. Anderson has introduced the following resolutions which 
were passed: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to take any action whatever in- 
creasing the salaries of any members of the teaching staff of this 
board, and that tne committee on by-laws and legislation have 
leave to withdraw so mueh of their report appearing on pages 
1408-14 of the journal as recommends such increases. 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at present to adopt the amend- 
ments of the salary schedule recommended in the communication 
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of three members of this board, appearing on pages 1474-78 of the 
journal, and that the said members of the board have leave to 
withdraw so much of their communication as recommends such 
amendments. 

Kesolved, That the subject of a request to be addressed to the 
board ot education to amend the resolutions adopted July 11, 1898, 
authorizing the city superintendent of schools to grant licenses 
without examination to certain teachers in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, be referred to the board of education for 
such action as to that board may seem proper. 

In addition to this refusal to consider any more schemes for 
the raising of salaries, the board passed a resolution increasing 
the salaries of fourteen-year teachers, and also those of one 
year’s service from $504 to $576 and from $573 to $576. These 
teachers were all mentioned by name in the resolutions. 


Mr. Tomlins’ Classes for Teachers. 


Mr. William L. Tomlins will begin on January 17, a course 
of ten lessons in music, to be held on successive Tuesday after- 
noons at four o’clock, in Lyceum hall, 209 East Forty-second 
street, near Third avenue. The program of class work will 
include the essentials of music sight reading, the cultivation 
of song spirit, the development of pure singing voice, the details 
of simple vocalization, and the interpretation of song. 

The terms for the course are: Free to all members of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, $1.00 to teachers of indus- 
trial schools, and $5.00 to all others. 

Mr, Tomlins is perhaps the most famous choral director in 
the world, and his inspirational power is remarkable. Teachers 
who can possibly attend this course should not fail to do so, 
for the benefit received will be not only for themselves but for 
their schools. 

The Board’s First Annual Report. 


In accordance with the provisions of the charter, Pres. Hub- 
bell, of the board, submitted on Monday the first annual report 
of the schools to Mayor Van Wyck. The report deals largely 
with school buildings and sites, and the needs of the schools, 

After enumerating a number of sites in Manhattan in pos- 
session of the board, the report shows that the schools erected 
on them will accommodate 34,700 pupils, with space sufficient 
to provide ninety-four rooms to be used for kindergarten, gym- 
nasia, clay modeling, cooking, and workshops. About a dozen 
leased buildings could then be abandoned, thus reducing the 
annual appropriation for rent by about $40,000 a year. 

The amount spent during the year by the department was 
$16,028,801.54, $6.959,400, of this was for regular day teachers, 
and $6,425, 273.84 for sites and buildings. Thirty-nine build- 
ings with a seating capacity of 50,000 pupils, are in process of 
construction. 

Mr. Moriarty on the Three R’s. 


Mr. Thaddeus Moriarty, one of the new commissioners ap- 
pointed by the mayor, has been talking to the reporter of a local 
paper about the school system. His sentiments sound very 
similar to those uttered by the mayor soon after he assumed 
office. ‘It is an established fact,” Mr. Moriarty is reported to 
have said, “ that ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the boysin the 
public schools finish their schooling and leave school between 
their twelfth and fourteenth birthdays to go to work. They 
would leave sooner if thelaw permitted. Their help is needed 
in earning a living for the family. 

“Is it not, then, our plain duty to build a firm foundation of 
education in the prime necessaries of the battle of life during 
the few years these boys have at school ? 

“ These foundation principles are reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The English language at American institutions, with a 
training in figures, forms the best foundation for these boys who 
must quit school and go to work. When we go outside of this 
in their first year, to give them ten minutes a day to the study of 
any ornamental thing like botany, or an accomplishment, like 
clay modeling and the like, we are derelict in our duty; we are 
not manifesting that common sense which should govern in 
laying out the course of study, and, worst of all, we are robbin 
the boy of a part of the pricelées time allowed to him for build- 
ing the foundation of the education which is to help him in the 
struggle of life. Let us drop the fads and return to the practi- 
cal education of these boys from the tenements.” 


Brooklyn. 


Charles C. Wise, of 648 Marcy avenue, has been appointed by 
Mayor Van Wyck to succeed Supt. A. S. Higgins as school 
commissioner. 


Mr. Maxwell Succeeds Mr. Kelly. 


Mr. Henry W. Maxwell, chairman of the finance committee 
of the borough board was on Friday appointed by Pres. 
Hubbell to the same position in the centra board. to succeed 
Hugh Kelly, resigned. This is one of the mostimportant posi- 
tions in the board, and Mr. Maxwell’s faithful and earnest work 
for the schools has made the honor a peculiarly fitting one. 


Richmond. 


Supt. Hubbard R. Yetman, of the borough of Richmond, has 
lost his mother and a sister by death within two weeks. His 
mother was seventy years of age and his sister thirty-four. 
Miss Yetman contracted a severe cold while nursing her 
mother. The cold rapidly developed into pneumonia, causing 
her death. 
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Educational Progress in New York City. 


(From the farewell address of Pres. Charles Bulkley Hubbell to 
the board of education of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, December 21, 1898.) 


When I first had the honor of entering upon the service in 
which I have been engaged for the last nine years, there were 
in the city of New York, as then constituted, 129 school build- 
ings in which 3,473 teachers and principals were employed. 
The interests of the teachers and the children in these schools 
were administered by twenty-four separate local boards of 
trustees and a board of education consisting of twenty-one 
commissioners. There was a superintendent and seven assist- 
ant superintendents. The tendency to centralization in the 
administration of school affairs resulted in the discontinuance 
of these boards of trustees and the administration of all school 
interests by a single board of education, the detail of whose 
work, both scholastic and physical, has continued to be per- 
formed by salaried experts. At the present time in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx there are 175 completed school- 
houses in which 5,396 teachers and principals are employed. 

During the nine years of my connection with this board, 
sixty-one school buildings and eighty-three annexes and addi- 
tions have been completed, which have provided sittings for 
98,714 children. These additional school accommodations have 
cost the city of New York $19,943,713, while teachers’ salaries 
and the requirements of administration have cost $48,249,539. 
In other words, the construction of school buildings and admin- 
istration of the public, schools of what was the old city of New 
York, have for the past nine years cost our taxpayers $68, 193,- 
252, and constituted the best investment, as all will admit, that 
the city has made. The development of scholastic architecture 
had its beginning in this period and the new school-houses of New 
York are the acknowledged models for the world, thanks to the 
tireless efforts of our efficient superintendent of buildings and 
the self-sacrificing chairman of the building committee, whose 
services entitle them to unreserved praise. During the same 
period, 148 new school sites have been acquired, fifty-seven of 
these during the past two years. 

Roof play-grounds, one of the greatest boons to the children 
living in the most thickly populated sections of the city have in 
the last few years been provided for five public schools. These 
play-grounds are so constructed as to secure all the benefits of 
pure air and out-door exercise with all the appliances for the 
prevention of accidents. 


New Departures. 


First in importance among the achievements of this board, 
must be recorded the establishment ot three high schools, the 
first of their kind in this city, which have been equipped in the 
most efficient manner that was possible when the limitations 
apparent in old school buildings not appropriate for the instal- 
lation of that grade of instruction are considered. 

The importance of the establishment of a training school for 
teachers during the present year, cannot be over-estimated. 
The requirements of our system for teachers every year were so 
great as to make the sstellhenanh of such.an institution most 
necessary. During this same period of two years, manual 
training has been introduced in all the schools. 

Vacation and recreation schools were established two years 
ago, first upon an experimental basis, and last year, as I venture 
to claim, extended under a policy of expansion that has demon- 
strated their great usefulness in a metropolis like ours, in a way 
that will make them a permanent and important part of our 
school system. The report of Dr. Stewart, the efficient super- 
intendent charged with the supervision of that work, shows that 
the number of juvenile delinquents has materially decreased, 
as shown by the police reports, and the solution of the question 
as to what we may be able to do for the children in the crowded 
districts of the city during the hot summer, seems to be in pro- 
cess of satisfactory solution. 

There are now fifty kindergartens in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx; nine years ago there was not a single 
one. Thirty-six have been opened during the last two years, 
and it is my earnest hope that the policy of their extension may 
continue until every public school in the city of New York is 
equipped with this most valuable institution. 

Nineteen gymnasia have been established in our public 
schools since | became a member of this board, and the recog- 
nition of the importance of physical culture has become well 
established. Iam of the opinion that there should be enlarged 
supervision of this work, in order that the greatest benefits may 


be derived. 
The Results of Medical Inspection. 


Less than two years ago, the late lamented Col. Waring, 
Pres. Wilson, of the board of health, and Commissioner Fowler 
and some of their experts, did me the honor to discuss with me 
a plan for the inspection of school children with a view of de- 
tecting the presence of contagious diseases. During the first 
year after the establishment of this system there was a most 
substantial reduction in the death rate of the city. A board of 
physicians has been created by the board of education, for the 
purpose of examining applicants for teachers’ positions, and 
certifying as to their physical health as a condition precedent 
to their appointment. May I be pardoned if I express the hope 
that in the not distant future, you will provide a system of ex- 
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amination of our school children, with a view to detecting de- 
fects of hearing and vision, as well as any physical disability, 
the early ascertainment of which may be the means of securing 
to the state a good citizen, who might otherwise be doomed to 
a life where infirmities and physical defects decrease the value 
to the commonwealth of those so afflicted. 

May I venture also to include in the record of your achive- 
ments, the establishment of a truant school, where special treat- 
ment and instruction is given to those abounding youth whose 
only offence is a tendency to too constant indulgence in the 
game of “hookey.” The results of the establishment of this 
institution have been justified ten-fold, and I have no doubt 
that many children who would have been condemned to insti- 
tutions where youthful criminals are sometimes detained, have 
been preserved uncontaminated for lives of usefulness in the 
community. ' 

The record of this board would be incomplete if I did not 
mention the establishment of a system of school libraries, and 
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Pres. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, whose nine years’ term of service in the 
New York city board of education expired December 81. 
a plan for their circulation, which has been in part carried into 
effect, so that now it is scarcely possible for a child to pass 
thru our public schools, without having at least, an elementary 
knowledge of English literature and with a great probability of 
forming a taste for the reading of good books. One million one 
hundred thousand volumes were circulated by this means last 
ear. 

‘ Not least among the indications of progress, and the recog- 
nition of what ought to be done for the benefit of those less fa- 
vored than the majority, is the establishment of ungraded 
classes for the instruction of deficient children, who in my opin- 
lon should receive most careful consideration. The establish- 
ment of such classes in every school district in the city, will 
doubtless follow the inauguration of this most beneficent meas- 
ure. The presence of an abnormal child in any regular grade 
is a two-fold evil; first, because such child is unable to receive 
the special drill and attention that should be given, and in the 
next place, because the presence of such child acts as an ob- 
stacle to the progress of the normal children of the class. 


The People’s Institute. 


Last, but not least, 1 would refer to the magnificent results 
which have accompanied the development of the public lecture 
course of the system, which, if I mistake not, was inaugurated 
the first year that I had the honor of coming into the service of 
this department, but in which, however, I claim no credit for 
myself. From a modes: beginning, where in the first year it in- 
cluded in its benefits not to exceed twenty thousand people, last 
year it almost assumed the dignity of a university extension 
scheme, and included in the audiences assembled upwards of 
half a million of people. The man who can justly claim most 
of the credit that accompanies these results, happily is still in 
the employ of this board, and I trust will realize his own am- 
bitious hope with reference to its development. 

In addition to all this, I think it is no offence toe anyone, to 
claim that the efficiency of our teachers has greatly increased 
and will continue to increase under the stimulus that the new 
schedule of salaries provided in connection with the self-im- 
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provement made necessary to realize the benefits of the merit 
system, unhappily ——- in its operation for the moment, 
will furnish. The failure of the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment to provide the funds necessary to make the new salary 
schedule operative, has brought the greatest calamity to the 
system that it has suffered in recent years, The disappointment 
of the teachers, natural under the circumstances, has created a 
feeling of unrest that I hope may soon pass away. ‘The 
work of weeks and months of weary toil on the part of the 
members of the board has gone for naught, at least so far as the 
immediate future is concerned. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion, however, that influence, political or social, no longer counts 
in the matter of preferment, and that the humblest teacher can 
reasonably aspire to the highest rewards known to our system, 
if such teacher has but good health and continuing ambition. 


a 
Brooklyn’s New Superintendents. 


Mr. A. S. Higgins is a native of Maine. His introduction to 
teaching was thru the district school. Here he taught for the 
modest reward which prevailed in the early fifties, of ten dollars 
amonth, He also “ boarded around.” 

Mr. Higgins came to Huntington, L. I, in the fall of 1854. He 





A. S. Higgins. 


has been a resident of New York state ever since, except for a 
period of one year, when he had charge of the largest grammar 
school in Portland, Maine. While at Huntington, Mr. Higgins 
suggested an act of the legislature to consolidate the three dis- 
tricts of the village and authorizing the erection of a union 
school house. This was accomplished and the school remains 
the foremost educational institution of Suffolk county. 

While at Portland, Maine, in 1865 Mr. Higgins was appointed 
principal of P. S. No. 29, Brooklyn. Twenty-nine was then the 
number of schools in the city where now there are more than 
130. It was in the fall of 1865 that No. 29 was opened as a full 
grammar school. Here Mr. Higgins remained for eight years, 
when he was appointed principal of P. S. No.9 in the same 
city. Here he continued for twelve years more. He introduced 
several novelties into his modes of instruction, nearly all of 
which remain in practice to this day. 

In 1885 he left teaching to take charge of the advertising de- 
partment of a large wholesale house in New York. Tho he had 
changed his occupation, he never lost his interest in children or 
schools. About seven years ago he was appointed a member of 
the board of education of Brooklyn, by Mayor Boody of that 
city. Asamember of the board, he was punctual in the per- 
formance of his duties, never missing a session of the board and 
seldom one of the committees, until this fall, when an injury 
confined him to the house for some time. 

Mr. Higgins was an earnest advocate of the act for the retire- 
ment of teachers. He was made chairman of a committee to 
secure the passage of the law, and in 1896, it went into effect. 

Mr. Higgins is a man of ideas and he is thoroly progressive. 
He is quite at home in educational affairs, and is eminently 
fitted to do good work in the position which he now occupies. 


John H. Haaren. 


Mr. Haaren was born in New York city, August 13, 1855. He 
attended parochial schools, and also schools No. 49 and 27, 
Manhattan borough. From the latter he entered the grammar 
eourse of St. Francis Xavier’s college, New York, entering upon 
the regular college work in 1874. He was graduated with the 
degree of A. B., later receiving the degree of A. M. in course. 
He took the post-graduate course of two years at Columbia 
university, studying pedagogy under Prof, Butler. 
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On his graduation from college, he began work as teacher in 
the school of the Immaculate Conception, being placed in 
charge of the highest class and also acting as principal of the 
five higher classes of boys. During this time he taught in the 
evening schools of the city. On the retirement of Dr. Leipziger 
from the position of second assistant in grammar school No, 16, 
Mr. Haaren was appointed to succeed him and he remained here 
until he was asked to organize the grammar school in the newly 
annexed 26th ward, Brooklyn After a service in this position 
of a little more than a year, during which he conducted a gram- 
mar school of fifteen grades with nine teachers and over five 
hundred pupils, Mr. Haaren was transferred to the principal- 
ship of grammar school No. 10, on the election to the associate 
superintendency of the late Christopher P, Cunningham. No, 
10 was then, as it is now, one of the largest and most prominent 
schools of Brooklyn. Mr, Haaren leavesit with an organization 
of eighty-three teachers and nearly four thousand pupils. 

Mr. Haaren has been prominent in all matters affecting the 
orogress of education since his arrival in the Brooklyn system, 

le has been chairman of important committees, has spoken 

and written frequently on matters of professional interest, in- 
cluding methods of teaching as well as school policy. For 
several years he was called upon to conduct classes organized to 
assist teachers in fitting themselves for higher certificates. He 
has been president of the principals’ association, and is now 
resident of the teachers’ association. For many years he has 
een identified with the state teachers’ association, and is now 
one of its vice-presidents. 

Mr. Haaren’s experience is such that it fulfils every one’of 
the requirements laid down in the charter for election to the 
superintendency, altho one group of requirements is all that is 
necessary. He is the author of text-books in reading, penman- 
ship, music, and history, as well as the writer of many articles 
on literary, historical, biographical, and pedagogical subjects. 
He is one of the founders of the Catholic Summer School of 
America, at Plattsburg, where he has delivered lectures." 

He is one of the vice-presidents of the Schoolmaster’s Ciub, 
is president of the Roelantsen Club, secretary of the Noctes 
Ambrosianae—all organizations of schoolmasters—and he is 
also a member of the Columbian and Municipal Clubs, and the 
Catholic Historical Society of Brooklyn. 


Edward B. Shallow. 

Associate Supt. Edward B. Shallow, was born in Hamilton, 
N. Y., and at the age of eighteen began his career as a teacher 
ina ceuntry school. He entered Colgate university two years 
later, and was graduated in 1888, Soon after his graduation, 
he took charge of a grammar school in East Orange, soe His 
work was successful, and ina year he became principal of the 
Rahway high school. His nearly four years of werk here at- 
tracted favorable notice outside, and in 1893, he was made prin- 
cipal of No 71 in Brooklyn, When Dr. Walter B, Gunnison 
was made oe of Erasmus Hall high school, Mr. Shallow 
succeeded him as principal of No. 19. The latter school is con- 
sidered one of the best in the borough. From this position 
Mr. Shallow was called to be associate superintendent of the 
borough schools. 

During his busy career as a teacher and principal, Mr. Shal- 
low has found time to complete a course for the master’s degree 





Edward B. Shallow. 
at Colgate, to er law and be admitted to the bar, and to be- 
0 


come proficient in both German and French. When the School 
of Pedagogy of New York university was started, he was one 
of the first to enter on a course of study there. Mr. Shallow is 
yet a young man, but he possesses great energy and determina- 
tion. His present high position has come to him purely asa 
reward for his own efforts to advance in efficiency and power. 
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School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 


Another interesting case covering the power of the old board 
to contract must be added to those mentioned last month. In 
school district No. 122 of the state of Washington, a teacher 
was engaged by the board for a term of nine months. Before 
the term commenced, new members succeeded to the board, and 
tried to annul the contract. The teacher offered her services, 
but they were refused, and the board hired another teacher. 
The former teacher sued the board for damages, and recovered, 
in the supreme court, the amount stipulated in the contract, 
minus $123, the sum she had earned elsewhere during the term 
covered by the contract. In the course of its decision, the 
court gave the following opinions : 

1. School directors have power to hire a teacher for the en- 
suing year, tho there will be a change in the membership of the 
board before the term begins. 

2, School directors have no power to annul a contract made 
by them with a legally qualified teacher to teach for an ensuing 
year, even tho their act in making the contract was ill-advised, 
and tho after it was made, a number of citizens objected to the 
teacher on the ground of incompetency. 

3. One denying the validity of the acts of certain school 
directors at a certain meeting on the ground that an absent 
member was not notified of the meeting, must prove that such 
meeting was not a regular one. (Splaine vs. school district 
No. 122, Washington, 8S. C., Oct, 15, 1898.) 


State Board Cannot Increase Legislative Requirements. 


An action was brought to compel the county superintendent 
to issue to plaintiff a license to teach in the common schools of 
Newton county, Ind. The plaintiff had appeared before the 
county superintendent to take the regular teachers’ examination. 
The questions prepared by the state board of education were 
submitted to all applicants and included orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, physiology, 
history of the United States, scientific teniperance and theory 
and practice of school government. The plaintiff passed by a 
safe percentage in all the branches enumerated. The studies 
named are authorized by an act of the legislature, but the state 
board of education on its own motion included Guizot’s History 
of Civilization and directed the county superintendents to re- 
quire applicants to pass in this branch before a license would 
be issued. In this branch the plaintiff failed to pass and de- 
fendant refused to issue him a license. The matter was sub- 
mitted to the court on an agreed state of facts, and the court 
held that the state board had no authority or right to add to the 
list of subjects for examination provided by statute for persons 
applying for teachers licenses. The defendant was directed to 
issue the license. 

(Stinson vs. Pfrimmer, superintendent of Newton county, Ind., 
C. C., Oct. 15, 1898.) 


A Peculiar Libel Suit. 


James R. Henry was treasurer of the school board at Gosport, 
Ind., and Miss Mary Moberly was one of the teachers. When 
she came to settle with the school board and receive her money 
at the end of the school term she offered some objections to the 
amount of money she received, her salary having been less than 
that of the other teachers. On account of what she said and 
did, Mr. Henry objected to employing her as a teacher the 
next year, and at the request of the other members of the 
board put his objections in writing. He read his protest at a 
board meeting when only the three trustees were present. The 
objections were overruled by the other trustees, who employed 
Miss Moberly to teach the following winter. Mr. Henry took 
the paper he had read to his office and locked it in his safe with- 
out showing it to any one. But Miss Moberly heard of its 
contents and sued him for libel, alleging that the paper 
“charged that she had wilfully and corruptly lied concerning 
the amount of money due her, and that she was a liar.” She 
claimed that this charge had damaged her reputation as a school 
teacher, 

The cause was three times tried, Miss Moberly recovering a 
verdict for a large amount in each trial, but on appeal the ver- 
dict was repeatedly reversed. On the appeal in question, the 
court held that the protest was a privileged communication, 
for which the plaintiff cannot recover without proving that Mr. 
Henry was actuated by malice in making it, and because no 
malice was proved, the judgment must be reversed. Further, 
that, as the trustees who alone heard the protest read employed 
her as a teacher, she was not damaged thereby. 

(Henry vs. Moberly, Ind., App. C. Oct. 6, 1898.) 
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Note.—The court intimated that the jury ought not to have 
found facts on the single testimony of Miss Moberly when Mr. 
Henry and a disinterested witness swore that the opposite was 


Village Trustees and School Board Identical. 


1. In an action to determine which of the several sets of 
trustees were the lawful trustees and to enjoin a newly 
set of trustees from exercising or attempting to exercise 
any of the duties or powers of the office of trustees 
of a school district, and to determine the eligibility of women 
hea office relating to the management of schools, the court 

eld : 

1, In the absence of any contrary showing, the fact that the 
trustees of the village of Reads have for thirty years always 
acted as, and performed the duties of, a school board, under 
special laws of 1868, chapter 34, entitled “An act to incorpor- 
ate the village of Reads,” at least raises a presumption that the 
trustees had duly accepted the provisions of the act relating to 
the common schools of the village. 

2. General Statutes of 1894, section 3,665, giving women the 
right to vote at school elections, and making them eligible to 
any office pertaining solely to the management of schools, 
did not repeal the provision of the special act incorporating 
the village which provided that the trustees of the village 
should be trustees of the special school district contained in the 
village. Hence, the injunction against the newly elected 
trustees was affirmed. 

(Trautman etal. vs. McLoud et al, Minn.,S. C., Oct. 31, 1898.) 


Using the School-House as a Church. 


In an action against the members of a district school board 
for a writ to compel them to allow those who brought the action 
the use of the school-house in which to hold religious meetings, 
on appeal, the court held: That the action of the voters of a 
school district at a meeting properly called and held, in voting 
not to allow certain persons the use of the school-house for the 
purpose of holding religious meetings, is regular, and authorized 
by the law of this state. 

(Eckhart et al. vs. Darby et al., Mich., 8.C., Sept. 20, 1898.) 


Taxation for Insurance Purposes, 


The law of Oklahoma provides that the county superintendent 
shall insure school-houses ; that he shall cause each school-house, 
and the furniture and fixtures therein, located in his county, to 
be appraised at the actual cash value thereof, and show the 
aggregate value of them all; that an assessment of 5 per cent. 
of the appraised value of each school-house shall be retained by 
the county treasurer out of the territorial school fund and kept 
as a school-house insurance fund out of which shall be paid all 
damages for loss of school-houses, etc., caused by storms or fire. 
The constitutionality of the law was questioned, and the court, 
on appeal, held : 

1. That the legislature of this territory has complete author- 
ity over the territorial school fund, provided it be used for 
purposes advancing the interests of the schools and school 
system; and this authority includes the power to appropriate 
such portion of the territorial school fund as the legislature 
may direct to the establishment of an insurance school fund 
such as provided in chapter 17 of the sessson laws of 1897. 

2. That sections 1 and 2 of the above law are intended solely 
for the purpose of making an appraisement which shall furnish 
a basis for the assessment, and constitute a general school- 
insurance fund ; and the fact that such a method has been pro- 
vided for, and such appraisement and assessment made, does not 
reflect upon, or throw any doubt upon the provisions of the 
law which are exclusively intended to provide a method by which 
losses by fire or storm shall be proven and adjusted in case of 
fire. The jurisdiction of the probate judge to determine the 
matter, is not affected or limited in any way by the amount of 
the appraisement, ascertained under sections 1 and 2 of the 
law. 

(School district No. 5, etc., vs. Hopkins. Oklahoma, S$. C., 
July 30, 1898.) 

Note.—The novel question of taxation for insurance purposes 
has been recently advocated by state, county, and township 
authorities, and it appears that the young and progressive ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma is the first to give it a trial in providing 
for an insurance fund to pay for school-houses and furniture 
destroyed by storm or fire. 


District Collectors Must Affix Stamps. 

State Supt. Skinner, of New York, has sent to school officers in 
the state a communication stating that a recent decision of the 
treasury department holds that it is the duty of school district 
collectors to affix to the official bonds given by them, as collec- 
tors, a fifty-cent United States revenue stamp, and properly 
cancel the same 
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Our School Book Makers. 








Elroy M. Avery. 


Elroy McKendree Avery, Ph.D., LL-D., the author of the 
well known series of science text-books, was born at Erie, Mich., 
July 14, 1844. His early education was obtained in Monroe, 

_Chicago’s sister city. He spent his spare moments as a news- 
paper boy. The papers he sold evidently aroused his ambition, 
for during these years he began to write. He prepared an argu- 
ment for the connection of Monroe with Chicago by a ship canal. 
The usual methods of disposing of manuscript did not appeal to 
him, so one night he surreptitiously slipped his article under the 
door of the Commercial office. The paper broke the general rule 
against anonymous communications and published the article. 


When the war broke out, young Avery enlisted in the army, ' 


and was promoted on the field of Saltville for gallantry in action. 
He made the war financially profitable to him by acting as cor- 
respondent for the Detroit Daily Tribune during his term of 
service. 

After the war, he entered the University of Michigan, from 
which he was graduated in 1871. He continued to correspond 
for the Tribune while in college, and also acted as city editor of 
the Ann Arbor Courier, a weekly paper. In his senior year, he 
became a member of the editorial staff of the Tribune. 

Mr. Avery began his schoo] teaching at the age of sixteen, 
and was four months principal of the Battle Creek high school, 
where he earned the money to complete his college course ; Miss 

















Elroy M. Avery. 


Catherine Hitchcock, a member of a distinguished family, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Avery as principal of the high school. At the end 
of his junior year, Mr. Avery showed his approval of the trus- 
tees’ choice by marrying Miss Tilden. 

In August, 1871, he became superintendent of schools at East 
Cleveland, Ohio, now the fashionable residence portion of the 
city. He was subsequently made principal of the East 
high school, and later, principal of the normal school. Mrs. Av- 
ery was his first assistant. The two gave much of their time 
to county and city institute work, only stopping when the de- 
mands became too great. 

In 1876, Burrows Brothers, of Cleveland, published Avery’s 
Elements of Physics. The high schools of the city immediately 
adopted the book. Two years later, the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy was published. In 1881, came the Elements of Chem- 
istry, and then the First Principles of Natural Philosophy, Mod- 
ern Electricity and Magnetism, The Complete Chemistry, The 
Teacher’s Hand-Book, Physical Technics, School Physics, Elemen- 
tary Physics, and First Lessons in Physical Science. Besides the 
text-books enumerated, he has written a number of civic, his- 
torical, and biographical sketches. 

Dr. Avery entered the scientific lecture field in 1880, with a 
discussion of “The Electric Light.” He was successful at once, 
and he organized a host of electric lighting companies as an out- 
come of his lectures. One of these was the Brush Electric Com- 
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pany, in whose service Dr. Avery did some of his most brilliant 
argumentative work. The same year, 1880, he received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, and in 1894 he was made a doctor 
of laws. 

Dr. Avery isa member of the Grand Army; a Knight;Temp- 
lar, a thirty-second degree Mason ; supreme president. of the 
Home and Benefit Union ; president of the Western Reserve So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution ; a life member of 
the American Economic Association, the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society and the Western Reserve Historical Soci- 
ety ; a member of the American Historical Association ;a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and a member of several political organizations. Im 1893, he 
was elected to the Ohio senate by a plurality of nearly nine 
thousand. Dr. Avery has always been a popular man, as his 
political successes, which were gained for him mestly by his 
friends, show. While his chief activities have been in the line 
of science, he has of late devoted himself largely to researches 
in American history. 


we 
Retirement of Mr. Leach. 


It was a surprise to the publishing interests to learn that the 
well-known firm of Leach, Shewell and Sanborn was to be dis- 
solved. Orlando Leach has been closely and prominently asso- 
ciated with the educational world for a long season, and it is 
but fitting that a more than passing reference to his retirement 
He was born in Avon, Mass., 


from the field should be given. 
was graduated from Yale 
college in 1860, and having 
a special fondness for liter- 
ary and educational work, 
became in 1866 associated 
with the old and well-known 
house of Robert S. Davis 
and Company, whose repu- 
tation was world-wide as 
the publishers of the noted 
Greenleaf’s series of mathe- 
matics. He became largely 
instrumental in the distribu- 
tion of these books, and by 
his straightforward meth- 
ods and uniformly courteous 
demeanor contributed large- 
ly to the success that was 
attained. 


After the dissolution of this firm in 1883 Mr. Leach associated 
himself with Thomas R. Shewell and Benjamin H. Sanborn in 
the formation of the firm of Leach, She well and Sanborn, to the 
building up of which he devoted all his energies ; and having a 
large experience and the co-operation of his associates he was 
able in a very limited time to place his firm in the foremost 
rank. Mr. Leach’s close touch with the educational world and 
thoro knowledge of its wants enabled him to discriminate so 
correctly as to the merits of educational works that the imprint 
of his house became recognized as a guarantee of superiority. 
Among their publications are the Wells’ and Greenleaf’s series 
of mathematics, Southworth’s arithmetics, Southworth and 
Goddard’s Language and 
Grammar, Tilden’s Commer- 
cial Geography, Gilbert’s 
School Studies in Words, 
Brands’ physiologies, etc. 

The dissolution of the firm 
necessitated new arrange- 
ments for the continuance of 
the business. Thomas R. 
», Shewell and Company con- 
tinue the publication of the 
grammar school books; 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, the publication of 
the Latin books ; Sibley and 
Ducker, the publication of 
the literature and English 
classics ; while the Wells’ 
series of mathematics has 
been purchased by Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company. 

Mr. Leach now retires after an unusually active service of 
over thirty years, with the good feeling and warm friendship of 
the entire trade, mingled with the regret that it is deprived of 
advice and counsel which was always held in high esteem. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


The new battleships Kearsarge and Kentucky have three 
Williams’ typewriters each. 


Mr. D. Van Winkle, of Shewell and Company, has moved into 
oad handsome new offices in the Constable building, New 
York. 


Mr. Lyman D. Morse, proprietor of one of the leading adver- 
tising agencies, who has been taking a short vacation across the 
water, is expected home soon. 


Major Patton, of the University Publishing Company, has just 
returned from a trip in the South, where he has fully recovered 
from a recent attack of the grip. 


The many friends of Mr. J. F. Ryan, of Lord and Thomas, will 
be pleased to learn that he has entirely recovered from a severe 
illness, and has returned to his office. 


Mr. John A. Walker, vice-president of the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company, who recently took a short outing to Florida with 
his wife, has returned and can be found at his office as usual. 


The American Lead Pencil Company’s business has increased 
so much of late that it has been found necessary to add another 
story to their factory at Fifth and Clinton streets, Hoboken, 
N. J. 


Mr. J. E. Morse, of the Morse Company, New York, is ill with 
the grip. Mr. Morse, it will be remembered, was a lieutenant 
in the navy during the recent war, and was in charge of the re- 
cruiting station at Erie, Pa. 


Mr. B. F. Clark has founded a new teachers’ bureau, to be 


known as the Clark Teachers’ agency, with offices in the Pull- — 


man building, Chicago. Mr. Clark has had ten years’ success- 
ful experience in the agency field. 


Mr. Turner, of the Helman-Taylor Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been in New York recently in the interests of the 
company. The firm is about to increase its capital stock, to en- 
able it to make still more extensive exhibits. 


D. C. Heath and Company are preparing to push with vigor the 
sale of the Wells’ series of mathematics, which they have just 
purchased. The acquisition of this series of text-books is said 
to have cost in the neighborhood of $60,000. 


Mr. Henry 8. Hartman, of D. Appleton and Company, has been 
given charge of the cyclopaedia work of his firm in Indiana. He 
has been with D. Appleton and Company for ten years. His 
headquarters will be at the Hotel English, Indianapolis. 


The publishing firms of New York city were well represented 
at the holiday conference of the New York State Associated 
Academic Principals at Syracuse and the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association meeting at Trenton, last week. 


Mr. A. C. Stockin, of Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, whose 
illness was noted in the school board number last month, is still 
ill at his home near Boston. The many friends whom Mr. 
Stockin has made in his long experience as a bookman, will hope 
to see him among them again before very long. 


Good Books the Outgrowth of a Good School is the title of a 
paper bound pamphlet published by Williams and Rogers, Roches- 
ter, New York. It is an exposition, in attractive form of the 
text-books published by the firm. The profusion of half-tones 
and the excellent typographical work make it an effective piece 
of advertising. 


Mr. E. H. Butler, vice-president and general manager of the 
firm of Sheldon and Company, who thru the death of Mr. Isaac 
Sheldon has the entire management of the business in New York 
and Philadelphia, and all its branches in the United States, man- 


ages to find time to receive his friends and customers with his . 


usual cordiality. Mr. Butler can be daily found at his desk 
during business hours, either at his main office in New York or 
in Philadelphia. 


The many friends of Mr. L. A. Maugez, manager of the A. P. 
W. Paper Company, will learn with sincere regret of his sudden 
death. Mr. Maugez was only ill for a few days and his death 
was unexpected. Tho connected with the company for only a 
comparatively short time, Mr. Maugez has made himself popular 
among teachers and school officers, by his gentlemanly qualities 
as well as his fairness of dealing. Mr. Maugez leaves a widow 
and several children. 


William B. Mundie, of the firm of Jenney and Mundie, has been 
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elected architect of the Chicago board of education, to succeed 
Normand §. Patton. The salary is $6,000 a year. Mr.-Mundie 
was made a member of the present firm in 1892, and assisted in 
the preparation of the plans for the Siegel, Cooper and Company 
building in Chicago, and the New York Life building. He isa 
member of the American Institute of Architects and is presi- 
dent of the Architectural Sketch club. 


Graphite is the name of a new trade publication issued by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City. Its object is to es- 
tablish a better understanding in regard to the different forms 
of graphite and their respective uses. Among the humorous 
notes in the paper is the following: It is said that when a 
post office clerk in Scotland wants a new pencil, he has to fill 
out four forms, swear an affidavit before a justice of the peace, 
and send the documents to the postmaster-general. The docu- 
ments have to be accompanied by the stump of the old pencil 
and a separate statement and affidavit as to when the last pen- 
cil was furnished. 


Odd Times is the title of a neat little sixteen-page magazine 
issued recently by the Camera club of the Brooklyn manual 
training high school. The magazine has a decorated cover and 
vera matte print frontispiece. Miss Mabel L. Rose is editor-in- 
chief, and the matter was written, the type set, the magazine 
printed and bound by Prin. Larkin’s students. 


Oe 
Mr. Bond Leaves the Century Company. 


Mr. Benjamin W. Bond, for fifteen years the head of the sub- 
scription department of the Century Company, has retired from 
his work, to spend the remainder of his life free from the cares 
of business. He sailed for Europe on Tuesday by the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and probably will be gone a couple of years. 

Mr. Bond’s home is in Brooklyn, where he has always lived 
He was born in 1837, and was graduated from the New York 
university. He began his book experiences with Bradstreet’s 
afterward becoming a member of the firm of Moorhead, Simp- 
son, and Bond. He was for a time the general metropolitan 
agent for Bryant’s History of the United States, and also had 
the agency for Prang’s Native Flowers and Ferns of the United 
States. Besides having these two special works, he acted as 
agent for Henry Holt and Company, and Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company’s illustrated edition of Longfellow’s works. 

In 1883 Mr. Bond organized the subscription and book depart- 
ments of the Century Company, and has been at their head ever 
since. The work of placing on the market such volumes as the 
Century Dictionary, the Century Cyclopaedia of Names, and the 
Century Atlas of the World, devolved upon him. His many 
friends will wish him a long and pleasant rest after his many 
years of active life. “a 


The Book Trade. 


H. M. Rowe, Ph. D., of the Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
the author of an article on a commercial high school course 
which appeared in these columns recently, was in New York 
last month. Asked by Geyer’s Stationer for his opinions on the 
prosperity of the country as indicated by the book trade, Mr. 
Rowe said : “I believe that the country generally is prospering. 
Let me tell you my grounds for that belief. Among our publi- 
cations we issue a large number of text-books for schools and 
colleges. Now it is a peculiar fact that these institutions are 
affected greatly by the conditions of business. The schools are 
all thriving now, with the exception of those in one city, Boston, 
where there has not been the increase in business that was 
anticipated. 

“Concerning my own business, I can state that there is an 
increase of from forty to fifty per cent. over last year. There 
is one trouble in all this apparent good fortune, however, and 
that is due to the fact that books are selling much cheaper 
than they used to. There are many causes for this cheapness ; 
the first being attributable to the department stores. : 

“Department store buyers will sometimes buy up an entire 
edition of some work and cut down the prices. A second cause 
is the ever-increasing number of readers, which permits the 
publishers to put out a larger edition. Cheaper bindings are 
also responsible for the decrease in the cost, and the many ex- 
piring copyrights have had their share in it. The price of paper 
is much less than it was a few years ago, and the increased 
facilities in manufacture of instruments designed for making 
illustrations, together with the improved methods of engraving 
and reproducing line cuts and half-tones, make the illustrating 
of books a matter of small cost. It is not exaggerating to say 
that standard works, containing from twelve to twenty volumes, 
can be obtained by the public at the same price that the bind- 
ing would have cost five years ago.” 
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School Gquipment. 


_ Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of schoo! 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6:1 East gth street, New York city, 








Nature Study Charts. 


A new series of nature study charts has been issued by the 
Raphael Tuck and Sons Company, 368 Broadway, New York. It 
consists of thirty charts, 25x17} inches in size, which have been 





















GARDEN AND FIELD, 

Fig. 1, Ergot of Rye; Fig. 2, Wheat Rust; Fig. 8, Mildew of Vine; Fig. 
4, Vine Blight: Fig. 5, Fenges of the Potato Disease; Fig. 6, Botato 
Beetle or Colorado Beetle 














GARDEN AND FIELD. 
Fig. 1, Hamster in its Burrow; Fig. 2, Hare; 2a, skeleton; 2b, jaws; 
2c, incisors from inside. 








Water. 
Fig. 1, Pike; Fig. 2, Eel; Fig. 8, Skeleton of the Perch; Fig. 4, Swim- 
ming Bladder of the Bleak : ig. 5, Crayfish ; 5a‘to 5b, eye, jaw, third 
UW 


jawfoot, claw, first and third walking leg, caudal fin, and eggs. 
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designed by Prof. K. G. Lutz. The arrangement is as follows : 
I., The House and Farmyard, four plates; II., The Garden and 
Field, six plates ; III., The Meadow, four plates ;IV., The Forest, 
eight plates; V., Water, (a) The Pond, (b) The River, three 
plates ; VI., Distant Lands—Polar Regions, Northern Lands, 
Asia, Africa, four plates ; VII., Extinct Animals, one plate. The 











GARDEN ‘AND FIELD. 
Fig. 1, Oak in Winter; Fig. 2, Budding Twig; Fig. 8, aes het 


of Oak; Fig. 4, Twig of the Oak, with Acorns; Fig. 5, Germinating Plant; 


Fig. 6, Cockchafer. 

plates are packed in a portfolio, and may be obtained in form for 
hanging on the walls. The accompanying illustrations show the 
arrangement of the objects on the charts. Each object is 
lithographed in its natural colors and careful attention has been 
given to the smallest details. The sections of the botanical 
specimens, and the enlarged views of their various parts, are 
particularly instructive. A handbook explanatory and descrip- 
tive of the plates has been prepared by Prof. Lutz and translated 
by Prof. Michaelis, of the Froebel Educational Institute. 


The Conover Promotion Blank. 


The Conover Promotion Blank, designed by W. F. Conover, of 
San Diego, Cal., is based on the fundamental principle that the 
pupil should be studied as an individual. It aims to give to a 
teacher a complete record of the characteristics, habits, excel- 
lencies and defects of every pupil who passes from one grade to 
another. The tabulating of such information has been suggested 
and tried in a number of cities of the country, but for various 
reasons, only indifferent results have been obtained. The method 
of the Conover Blank is so simple as to present a minimum of 
difficulties to the busy teacher. In fact, she is compensated for 
the time spent in tabulating information for another by the in- 
formation she receives, in turn, from the teacher directly below 
her. Each child, as it comes to her, is accompanied by a record 
which serves as an introduction, and obviates the necessity of 
learning from experience the characteristics of the child. The 
blank also encourages and at the same time furnishes a means 
for the systematic study of the child. 

The letters G, F, and P, indicating good, fair, and poor, serve 
for nearly all the purposes of tabulation. After the data con- 
cerning the promotion of the pupil, comes the books read, the 
letters G, F, or P indicating the amount and profitableness of 
the reading done. Following this is the record of studies, marked 
in the same way. Next comes oral and written expression, fol- 
lowed by the powers of the child, including perception, imagin- 
ation, memory, and reason. Application is given a space by it- 
self, in which is recorded the pupil’s degree of effort. His points 
of strength and weakness are next indicated, and then the work, 
whether at home or school, in which he takes the greatest in- 
terest. Defects in sight and hearing are also to be recorded, as 
well as the child’s health. 

The temperament of the pupil is recorded by a somewhat 
more elaborate scheme. Five general classifications are used, 
nervous, sanguine, bilious, lymphatic, and balanced, the last being 
for well poised children who do not come under the other classi- 
fications. Under each temperament are six sub-classifications, 
nervous being divided into 1 impulsive; 2, excitable; 3, sensi- 
tive; 4, easily provoked ; 5, easily reconciled, and 6 hopeful. These 
are so arranged that N. 1, 2,4; L 5,6; means points 1, 2, 4, of 
the nervous, and 5 and 6 of the lymphatic. 

The Conover Blank has the endorsement of some of the fore- 
most thinkers in the educational world, and has been adopted by 
a number of cities. 
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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


PPLETONS’ HOME READING BOOKS 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books presents upon a symmetrical plan the best available literature in the various fields of 
human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home read- 
ing. The immediate success of the volumes published has proved the need of such a series and that it meets a universal demand. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. 


By Francis W. Parker and Neue L. Heim. A series of Geograp! 


First to Sixth Years. 
Year Net Prices 
1. Playtimeand Seedtime - - - - - = 32 cents 
2. Oninefarm -..- + -+ - - - - 42 cents 
3. Uncle Robert's Visit - © 7% 0 = 3  Socene 


hical Readers for Supplementary Use. Six Volumes. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
e titles of the books are as follows: 


Year 

4. Riversand Winds -_ - ~~ - - {In Press 
5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert apt ak [In Press 
6. Our Own Continent - - - . - [In Press 





THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. 


By J. N. Baskett. Illustrated. Net, 65 cts. 

The aim of this book is simply to pr mad in arather unusual yet pop- 
ular wey the more striking scientific features of their probable develop- 
ment. In interesting rather than instructing, in guiding the observation 
of the inexperienced into proper channels, in suggesting slightly to the 
student what to look for among the birds, and what to do with a fact 
when found, is its proper mission. 


THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. 


By Caries Dickens. Condensed for Home and School Reading by 
Ea Boyor Krrx. Illustrated. Net, 60 cts. 

The editor has presented: one of Dickens’ most poqular stories as nearly 
as possible in the form that he would have put it if he had written it for 
young readers. She has used Dickens’ language, and has not presumed 
to change or modify the expression, but everything that a child would be 
likely to skip has been elided. The action is thus accelerated to suit the 
most impatient reader. 


THE PLANT WORLD: Its Romances and Realities. 


A Reading Book of Botany. Compiled and Edited by Frank Vincent, 
«e@M.A. Illustrated. Net, 60 cts. 

In the range and diversity of the fifty extracts of the present volume 
dealing with the fascinating field of botany, an endeavor has been made 
to secure the lively interest which comes from broad and characteristic 
treatment, and poetry has been invoked in addition to prose, itself often- 
times scarcely less picturesque and romantic. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD: Its Romances and Realities. 


A Reading Book of Zoology, compiled and edited by Frank Vincent, M.A- 
60 cents, net. 

“The Plant World” by the same author, previously published as one of 
Appletons’ Home-Reading Books, has met with so much popular favor 
that ‘‘ The Animal World” has been prepared on a similar plan as a com- 
panion volume. The selections have been made with the purpose of pre- 
senting interesting phases of animal life that are entertaining and in- 
structive, at the same time designed to awaken the curiosity of readers 
and stimulate them to independent observation and investigation. 


HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 


An Historical Pilgrimage Personally Conducted_by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. Arranged for seven days. Illustrated. 12mo Cloth. 50 cents 
net. 

This book possesses unusual interest from both an historical and a lit- 
erary point of view. The method of presentation of the earlier history of 
our country will be found of value in interesting young students in his- 
torical research. 


CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. 


By James CarTER BearD. Illustrated by the author. Net, 65 cts. 

This book deals with all snes of animal life, giving in a bright and 
interesting manner the habits and method of living of the curious forms, 
and many of the common forms of animals. Mr. Beard stands alone in 
the treatment of this subject for children, and this book possesses a rare 
value for young students of natural history. 


NEWS FROM THE BIRDS. 


By LEANDER 8. KEysER. 50 cents net. 

This little book of tidings from birdland has been written with the 
purpose in mind to furnish actual instruction, to tell some new facts 
about bird life that have not yet been recited—that is, in short, to give a 
little bird‘ news.” The second purpose of the book is inspiration. It is 
not intended for a key. Instead of telling all that is or may be known 
about a particular bird, only such incidents are recited as will spur the 
reader to go out into the fields and woods and study the birds in their 
native haunts. 





THE HALL OF SHELLS. 


By 7 & . Harpy, author of ‘ Three Singers,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
et, 60 cts. 

Books upon marine shells, either not too expensive or too learned for 
common use, are few; hence it_is hoped that this volume may help to 
awaken an interest in the sea and its treasures, which can but grow with 
the years, and afford an ever-widening and deepening source of delight. 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 
By F. A. Oper. Illustrated. Ready December 1st.) Net, 65 cts. 

In this book the author gives a description of the veritable island in 
which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his 
cave, his bower, his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw or ought 1 
have seen, together with a narrative of the author’s own experience in 
the wilderness of Tobago. It is a book of unusual interest. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


By Epwarp 8. Hotpen, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo., Cloth. 80 cents, net. 

_A flag is a symbol which stands for the hopes, desires, beliefs, aspira- 

tions and the re growth of the people of the country it represents. 

This book will be found of unusual value in imparting a knowledge of 

the . Sees of the flags of all nations, and particularly of the Amer- 
g 


ican 3 
IN BROOK AND BAYOU. 


Or, Life in_ the Still Waters. By Cuara Kern Bayziss. 
With 4 Colored Charts. Net, 60 cts. 

In the study of animals, children are compelled to begin in the midst of 
things, and thus they never come to —— the significance of micro- 
scopic animals in the development of life, as nearly all the works on zo- 
ology give but little attention to them. This charming little book cannot 
fail to interest old and young. 


UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS. 


A Story of National Affairs for the Youth of the Nation. By Oscar 
Pueups Austin. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, 7% cts. 

The purpose of this volume is to furnish to the youth of the land some 
facts about the affairs of the nation, and to awaken in the mind of the 
reader an interest in kindred subjects. It is a book especially useful to 
the rising generation in stimulating a desire to become better informed 
of the affairs of their country, anda love and reverence for its institutions. 
Great care has been exercised in making statements accurate and un- 
— and, by a copious index, to render the work of value to those 

esiring to utilize it as a book of reference. - 


THE STORY OF ROB ROY. 
By Sir Water Scort, Bart. Condensed for Home and School Reading. 
By Epirx D. Harris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net. 

‘“‘ A knowledge of Walter Scott’s novels is essential to a good education. 
In fact, such a knowledge alone by itself may be called a liberal educa- 
tion. The motives of human action come nearer to the surface of con- 
sciousness in Scotland than anywhere else in the world. Hence, threads 
of character may be.discovered and interpreted in the writings of Walter 
Scott which in other nations are subconscious, or more of the nature of 
instinct than open purpose.” 


ASTRONOMICAL READERS. 
By Epwarp S. Houpen, Sc.D., LL.D. Late of the Lick Observatory. 
Three volumes. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
THE ag oy AND SKY. A Primer of Astronomy for Young Readers: 


Tlustrated. 


- - 8 cents net 
THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. Book II.,- - - - 40 cents net 
SOME GREAT ASTRONOMERS. BookIII., - - - 50 cents net 

“The Astronomical Readers will consist of three or more volumes, all 
treating of astronomy in one form orin another. All of them are suited 
for reading in the school or in the home, and they will have failed of their 
object if they do not inspire young readers to undertake simple astronom- 
ical observations on their own account; and if they do not, at the same 
time, suggest the spirit in which such observations must be made, and 
reflected upon, to be truly fruitful.” 


3° - 


NATURE STUDY READERS. 


Use. Five Volumes. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. First 


to Fifth Years. The titles of the books are as follows: 


By J. W. Trorcer, A.M., Bs. A Graded and Progressive Series of Readers for Supplementa 


Year Vet Prices 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries - - -  -  =- 25 cents 
2. Harold’s Rambles - - - = a The - 4o cents 
3. Harold's Experiments - - - - - = §o0cents 


Year 
4. Harold’s Explorations -_ - ee - [In Press 
5. Harold's Discussions - eee [In Press 





An Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet of these books will be sent free upon application to the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


= New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Improved Automatic Atwood’s Machine. 


This improved form of Atwood’s machine is provided with a 
release for the pendulum which automatically sounds the bell 
and releases the fall weight. The bell is sounded at every in- 
terval of asecond during the fall, by which means the count is 
readily made. It is made in a very exact and careful manner 




















| 


Improved Automatic Atwood’s Machine. 


and of the best materials, the metal work being largely of brass 
and the woodwork of solid mahogany. The balance wheel at the 
top is centered between steel cone bearings which make it 
almost frictionless. The scale is a very legihle one, being large 
black letters with millimeter divisions upon a white background. 
(Alfred L. Robbins Company, 149-151 East Huron street, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Dodd’s Geographical Cabinet. 


The study of commercial geography, which is now such an 
important part of geography work in the schools, has received 
both an aid and an impetus from the collection known as Dodd’s 
Geographical Cabinet. This is a collection of specimens of 
various forms of twenty-five of the staple articles of commerce. 
About three hundred specimens are included, each being packed 
in a flint glass bottle, or a jute fiber box with metal corners. 
The case is of quarter sawed oak. The commercial articles in- 
cluded in the cabinetare rice, cork, coffee, flax, fibers, cocoanut, 
valuable woods, cocoa, rubber, silk, petroleum, olive, cotton, lead, 
zinc, iron, stone, coal, turpentine, nuts, vegetable ivory, pen, 
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leather, saucer, and spoon. Each general division is accom- 
panied by a special descriptive article. Under these general 
divisions are found from five to twenty specimens. For instance, 
under flax, comes straw pulled up out of field, flaxseed, flaxseed 
meal, linseed oil, oil cake, ground meal, paints made with linseed 
oil, dressed fiber with tow, hackled fiber with tow, twine, sam- 
ple linen goods, sample of linen (mummy cloth) about 3,000 
years old, and spun threads. 

The value of these specimens in the teaching not only of geo- 
graphy but also of nature study and language work hardly 
needs to be commented on. The cabinet is made by E. E. Dodd, 
1203 Owings Building, Chicago, III. 





The AA B Microscope. 


The use of the microscope has come to be a recognized part of 
intelligent nature study in the schools. It is the only means 
for studying the minuter forms of life with any degree of accur- 
acy. The realization of this fact has led in the last five years 
to the equipment of hundreds of school laboratories with modern 
microscopes. To meet the demand thus created, the AAB 





The A A B Microscope. 


microscope, here shown, has been placed on the market. It was 
designed to be a working microscope, without unnecessary com- 
plication, but perfectly accurate, and capable of being manipu- 
lated by pupils. It was a crude instrument when first invented, 
but has been brought to its present stage by a constant effort 
to meet the needs of the schools. _ 

Mr. Bausch’s book, The Manipulation of the Microscope, has 
done much to popularize microscopical work, as it places before 
the teacher in simple language, a description of the various 
parts of the microscope, and the most effective method of using 
them. Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
are the manufacturers. 


The Denton Butterfly Tablet. 


No lover of butterflies should fail to see the Denton collection, 
which has just closed an exhibit at the American Art Galleries, 
Twenty-third street and Broadway, New York. The exhibit 
will return to the galleries about January 10 and continue until 
about January 20. Admission will be free. 

The collection includes 560 butterflies, gathered from all parts 
of the world. The unique thing about them is that instead of 
being impaled on pins, each one is mounted on a plaster of paris 
tablet, encased in a pasteboard box, and covered with glass In 
this way they are kept absolutely free from dust and protected 
from breakage. This tablet, so called, is made by a patented 
process, manufactured by Denton Brothers, Wellesley, Mass. 


Success comes to those who persevere. If you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
faithfully and persistently, you will surely be benefited. 
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Notes of New Books. 








Supt. William J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., has put into 
book form, under the title of The Grading of Schools, his well- 
known plan for the advancement of pupils in the grades. The 
subject is at present recognized as one of greatest import- 
ance in school organization, and this is largely due to persistent 
efforts in keeping the matter before the public. Supt. Shearer 
believes that the usual system of grading and promotion is at 
variance with all the principles of pedagogy. He brings for- 
ward an abundance of arguments to prove that the once-a-year 
promotion dwarfs the abilities of the quick, intelligent child or 
gives the slow child a stimulus to which he cannot adequately 
respond, thus doing justice to none. Supt. Shearer’s plan has 
been frequently spoken of in these pages. Some of its leading 
characteristics are as follows : 

Those whose tastes and powers are similar are to be graded 
together, and the proper course of instruction is to be applied. 
Thus the pupils would be taught by classes, groups, or individu- 
als, according to their needs. Promotions would be more fre- 
quent for those who deserve them, and the individuals would go 
just fast enough to allow thoro work. Briefly stated the advant- 
ages claimed for Mr. Shearer’s system are that it keeps each pu- 
pil busy, stimulates the laggards and interests the parents; 
cares for each pupil according to his needs ; increases the num- 
ber reaching the higher grades, the high school included ; en- 
ables ninety per cent. of the pupils to gain time ; gives them an 
increased interest in the school, shown by improved attendance 
and punctuality ; and enables the pupils to prepare their lessons 
in school. The book is evidently in great demand, for tho it has 
been out only a few weeks, the first edition is exhausted, and a 
second one is just being placed on the market. (H. P. Smith 
Publishing Company, New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 


The German-English part of the Muret-Sanders Eneyclopaedic 
Dictionary promises to be, when completed, one of the foremost 
achievements of the century in dictionary making. Dr. Sanders 
has brought to the construction of the second part of the work 
a broad and ripe knowledge and a large experience in this line. 
He is the author of a Dictionary of the Chief Difficulties in the 
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German Language, now, in its twenty-seventh edition, and Let- 
ters on the German Language, and was acontributor to the 
Sachs-Villatte French-German and German-French Dictionary, 
to which this new dictionary is a companion work. The plan of 
this second part is very similar to the second part of the Sach- 
Villatte. In view of the immense number of words which the 
researches of Dr. Sanders and his predecessors had brought to 
light, it was necessary to curtail space in every possible way. 
Dr. Sanders has used the method of arrangement of derivatives 
and compounds first proposed by him in 1854, and now generally 
accepted, namely : that compounds should not be tabulated as 
individual words in their natura] alphabetical order, but under 
the common heading of the key-word. A comprehensive and 
complete view of the language and its ramifications is thus ob- 
tained, and the student is enabled to find particular compounds 
in alphabetical order and fully discussed, under their respective 
key-words. The space thus saved has been filled with slang 
terms, provincialisms, dialect terms, and the like, which are es- 
sential to the proper understanding of many writers. Some of 
the devices by which space has been saved are worthy of notice. 
References to the first part save repetition, the mark of repeti- 
tion is constantly used, instead of repeating the key-word ; there 
is a multitude of abbreviations, fully explained in one table ; 
special lists of words are omitted, each word being found in its 
alphabetical order ; and a host of signs, which give considera- 
ble information in the smallest possible space, have been intro- 
duced. For instance, the letter F denotes familiar and colloquial 
words ; the letter P, the language of the uneducated ; a gallows, 
the language of the criminal classes ; a cogwheel, machinery ; 
a book, scientific terms ; a flower, botanical terms; and so on. 
Numbers within a circle refer to “detached observations ” con- 
cerning conjugation, declension, and the like. A little practice 
is all that is needed to make of this an excellent working dic- 
tionary, especially where accuracy is desired. The second part 
of the work will be complete in twenty-four parts. (Berlin: 
Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. New York: The In- 
ternational News Company.) 


“How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools,” by S. H. 
Clark, of the University of Chicago, is intended as a manual for 
teachers. The theory followed by the author in its preparation 





Nature Studies. 


A series of Thirty large plates prepared by Prof. K. G. Lutz, A.M., Instructor in Natural History and Zoology, 
printed in natural colors, showing the construction and habits of the principal creatures of the animal world; and the 
rowth, structure, flower and fruit of many specimens of the vegetable kingdom, with the various insects and animalculz 


which fertilize or prey upon them. 


These plates probably come as near or nearer to Nature than anything of the kind ever published. 
They are absolutely true to Nature in color, proportions and minutest details; and have the fascination of 


absolute reality which appeals to every Nature-loving child or student. 
They are so real that it is not enough to say that studying them is next to studying Nature. 


In prac- 


tical effect it 7s the study of Nature, under a magnifier—preserved by science as one might say. 

Their painstaking exactness and comprehensiveness of plan is indicative of their German origin. The 
faithful literalness and mechanical finish of execution is characteristically English. 

The origin of each object is shown; its source of subsistence and the principal causes of its extinction; 
and, conforming admirably to accepted educational axioms, familiar objects are treated in the earlier numbers 
of the series; and in the later numbers, things of remoter intcrest. 


The arrangement of the series is as follows: I., The House and Farmyard, four plates. II., 
The Garden and Field, six plates. III., The Meadow, four plates. IV., The Forest, eight plates. 
). The River, three plates. VI., Distant Lands — Polar Regions, 
Northern Lands, Asia, Africa, four plates. VII., Extinct Animals, one plate. In all, thirty plates. 

The ‘Garden and Field” division may be taken as a representative section. It comprises 


V., Water, (a), The Pond, 


six plates. These plates show: 


Plate Vi—Common Rye. Wire Worm. Weevil. Dart-Moth. Corn-Moth. 


Plate VI.—Ergot of Rye. Wheat-Rust. Mildew of Vine. 
Potato Disease. Potato Beetle or Colorado Beetle. 


Plate VII.—Sapling. Graft in a Median Fissure. Graft in the Bark. Oblique Graft. 
T-Grating beneath the Bark. Apple Tree. Section of Cherry Blossom. 


Weevil. Winter Moth. Apple Bell-Moth. American Blight. 
Plate VIII.—Chaffinch. Skylark. Starling. Partridge. 
Plate IX.—Hamster. Hare. 
Plate X.—Noctule Bat. Mole. 


both teachers and students, accompanies each set. 


They are issued in a strong handsome board and cloth-bound portfolio and variously 
mounted on fine paper, strong millboard with cord for hanging, on linen, and also with rollers. 
For prices of separate sets or single plates sent on approval, also for Descriptive Illustrated 


Circular, address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd., 
368 Broadway, New York. 


Burying Beetle. Blue-Bottle or Blow-fly. Mole Cricket. 
A comprehensive descriptive hand-book prepared by Prof. Lutz and translated by M. 
Michaelis, Lecturer on Zoology at the Froebel Educational Institute, London, for the use of 


Vine Blight. Fungus of the 


Plum. Apple 
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was that the teacher should have both a thoro knowledge of 
how thought and feeling are expressed, and also a definite graded 
method of instruction. PartI. includes careful studies of the 
criteria of time, pitch, quality, and force. Part II. on the 
method of instruction, takes up the mental attitude of the reader, 
grouping, succession of ideas, etc., closing with remarks on liter- 
ary interpretation. (Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00.) , 


The collection of Nature and History Stories, by Fannie F. 
Hicks, has the advantage of having been successfully used in the 
school-room. The stories are on a great variety of subjects and 
areso worded that they will arrest and hold the attention of the 
little ones who are receiving their first lessons in science and 
history. The book is attractively illustrated. (A. Flanagan, 
Chicago.) 

The American people are not very likely to forget the glori- 
ous deeds of our sailors and soldiers in 1898, yet it is just as 
well to have a reminder, which they will find in the splendid 
volume of Selected Art Centers from Truth entitled Lest We 
Forget. This is a collection of magnificently colored pictures 
of the sea and land operations of the Spanish-American war that 
present the scenes with a vividness approaching reality. The 
drawings are by W. Granville Smith, ©. H. Johnson, A. De 
Thulstrup, and other leading American artists. The colored 
plates are printed on heavy paper, the pages being large oblong 
folio, 21x14 inches. The cover has a patriotic design including 
the national shield, the American eagle and the mast of a ship 
with a string of signal flags. The contents include a prisoner 
of war ; the North Atlantic squadron ; how the battleship Indiana 
looks in action ; the daughter of the regiment ; night at Hamp- 
ton Roads ; in fighting trim ; Shafter, Miles, and Wheeler return- 
ing from a conference; shelling a harbor to clear out sub- 
marine mines ; Capron’s battery in action; battle of Manila ; 
for love or war ; first attack of Admiral Sampson on San Juan, 
Porto Rico ; a torpedo boat destroyer in action ; destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet ; bringing up the artillery, and the bicycle in 
war. (E. R. Herrick & Company, New York.) 


The purpose of the author of “Egypt, the Land of the Temple 
Builders,” Mr. Walter Scott Perry, director of the department of 
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fine arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is amply carried out in his 
book. It is “toconvey to the reader a clear idea of the art of 
ancient Egypt.” Ina little book of two hundred and fifty pages, 
half of them used simply for illustrations, is given a clear and 
accurate resume of the architecture, sculpture, painting and 
decoration of the ancient Egyptians together with statements 
of facts bearing upon their life, religion, manners and customs. 
The illustrations, of which there are 248, are sufficient without 
the aid of the text to carry out the author’s plan in giving the 
book to the public. They are made from photographs, and they 
are clear and interesting. The book is of special value to 
teachers and others who have not the time for an exhaustive 
study of the subject. (The Prang Educational Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago.) 


The writings of Berthold Auerbach are well-known by transla- 
tions in this country ; in Germany he is exceedingly popular ; 
under the head of Stories by Foreign Authors one of Auerbach’s 
best is given together with three others by popular authors, viz., 
Kompert, Hauff, and von Chamisso. All these are well written 
short stories and give a good idea of thestyle of each. In Ger- 
many, as here, the short story is increasing in popularity. There 
is an opportunity for a writer to turn around and give an idea 
of his style in the fifty or sixty pages devoted to each. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


A New Book on the Study of the Child. 


The very significant attitude of teachers and mothers towards 
child study is their constani request for some genuine guidance 
in pursuing their inquiries into the mystic doings and meanings 
of childhood. The literature in this field is growing rapidly. Its 
latest suggestive addition is the very readable volume, “The 
Study of the Child: A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the 
Child, with Suggestions for Teachers, Students, and Parents,” by 
Dr. A. R. Taylor, president of the state normal school, Emporia, 
Kansas. It isnot designed to make child study scientific, nor to 
elevate common sense experience into the refinements of scienti- 
fic precision. Nor does it reconstruct psychology in the light 
of the results of child study, and much rather does it abide with 
the traditional mode of noticing the child with the aid of adult 





English Language and Literature. 





Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 

The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
University. pp. ix, 374. 
$1.10. 


“T do not like to write opinions of text books in ordinary cases, but 
this book is so full of valuable devices to develop in the student a critical 
knowledge of the best usages of an English style that I am very glad to 


= & word commending it to all schools seeking a good text book in Eng- 
is 


composition .”—Hon. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 

The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. By 
ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard University. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. pp..431. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.34. 


“‘ We are not accustomed to go to college text-books for entertainment 
yet one may find it, as well as ruction, in the revised and enlarged 
edition of The Principles of Rnetoric, by ADAMS SHERMAN HI.” 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises. 
Practical Exercises in English. By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, 
Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. pp. 152. 
12mo, Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


“The book is superior in plan and execution to all other books of the 
a known to me.”—Dr. SaMuEL THURBER, Girls’ High School, Boston, 
ass. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, | 





Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare. 

40 Volumes. Edited by WiL.1Am J. ROLFE, Litt.D. _ Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents per volume, by 
mail 62 cents; New Paper Edition, 36 cents, by mail 40 
cents per volume. One play complete in each volume, to- 
gether with a history of the play, sources of the plot, criti- 
cisms upon the characters, various readings of disputed 
passages, and copious notes. 


Johnson's Literary Criticism. 


Elements of Literary Criticism. By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford; Author of “English Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

“ Johnson’s ‘ Elements of Literary Criticism’ is more than a good 
book; it is an extremely good one. The author is at home with his sub- 
ject. The —y ye ge of his treatment is very stimulating. I shall 


certainly use the book in connection with our course in Literary Criti- 
cism.”—JAMES R. Trvuax, Professor of English Literature Un’ 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Paradise Lost. By JoHN MILTON. With an Introduction 
and Notes on its Structure and Meaning, by JoHN A. HiMEs, 
Professor of English in Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.32. 

., I have examined the book with interest, and am much pleased with 

it. The notes are to the point, and will greatly aid students in under- 

standing and appreciating the poem.”—Prof. CHas. 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





on 


G. Dunuap, Univer- 
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psychology. The aim of the book, which has not been lost sight 
of in preparing each of the twenty-three chapters, “has been to 
bring the subject within the comprehension of the average 
teacher and parent. Technical terms and scientific formulae 
have been avoided as much as possible. The desire to announce 
new principles has been wholly subservient to that of wishing to 
serve my fellow-workers by assisting them to a closer relation- 


ship with the child.” (p. XVI.) In this way the book is designed - 


for preparing those interested, but uninitiated, to enter upon 
the more specific lines of child investigation. Every teacher 
and parent will try to be more sensible and circumspect after 
reading each chapter. The style is flowing and inspiriting for 
those for whom it is designed, making it one of the most popu- 
larly useful books of the great International Educational Series 
of which it is the forty-third volume. The Editor’s Preface by 
Dr. W.T. Harris is another brief, suggestive essay from his 
busy pen, and furnishes real intellectual food for those who re- 
flect at all upon the meaning of childhood. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Pp. 215. $1.50.) 


New Text-Books. 


The latest effort to place a course of school drawing upon a 
psychological and scientific plane has resulted in the Prang Ele- 
mentary Course of Art Instruction. This was prepared by John 
S. Clark, Mary Dana Hicks, and Walter S. Perry, and shows at 
a glance the time and labor which have been expended to make 
a unified and scientific system. The fundamental basis and 
governing idea of the system is the conscious, creative 
activity of the child. It seeks, in its progressive steps, to guide 
that activity in proper channels to its fullest expression in the 
realm of art. To this end, not only the models for the successive 
steps of the work are left before the child, but also the inspiring 
works of the most noted artists, ancient and modern. These 
latter drawings occupy four pages in each drawing book, and 
have been selected with constant reference to the grade of the 
child. The series includes contributions from such well-known 
American artists as John La Farge, Abbott Thayer, Winslow 
Homer, Charles Dana Gibson, William Hamilton Gibson, Ross 
Turner, Anna Klumpe, and Herbert Adams. 

This course in art instruction begins in the third school year, 
and extends thru the eighth. The study of nature is carried on 
thru all the grades; pose drawing is so treated as to develop 
the child’s idea of the importance of the element of composition 
and to incorporate this into his artistic ideas till it becomes a 
part of his individuality; model and object drawing include the 
perspective, simple outline, light, dark and shade, and composi- 
tion in color. Color drawing, historic ornament, original deco- 
rative design, and construction, are also integral parts of the 
course. The series is issued in two editions, single and double 
books, to accommodate schools where promotions are made semi- 
annually. A series of teachers’ manuals, in six books, accompa- 
nies the drawing books, and is the teachers’ guide for their 
proper interpretation. (The Prang Educational Company, Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago.) 
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The appearance of two new books by Prof. Albert Harkness, 
the Complete Latin Grammar, and the Short Latin Grammar 
is sure to be welcomed by the Latin students and teachers thru- 
out the country. The old Harkness is now supplanted by two 
new ones, thoroly up-to-date in their treatment of the grammar 
of the language, and free from the complications of many older 
works. The larger book is designed as a text-book for the 
class-room, and also for a book of reference. Its arrangement is 
in accordance with the best views on this important subject, 
and its topics are condensed so as to destroy the formidable 
appearance of a larger book. Carefully selected examples from 
Latin authors fully illustrate the leading principles of construc- 
tion. The intricacies of the subjunctive have been simplified 
and explained to meet the grasp of the younger pupils. The 
sections on phonology, morphology and etymology were sub- 
mitted to and passed upon by Prof. Stolz, of the University of 
Innsbruck; the same was done for the sections on agreement 
and the use of cases by Prof. Landgraf, of Munich, and for 
those on moods and tenses by Prof. Blase, of Giessen. The 
- yomaea of these specialists have been made a part of the 
work. 

The smaller book is for more elementary work. It is an 
abridgment of the other book, tho being complete for all pur- 
poses of beginners. (American Book Company, New York.) 


The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems, by Lord Byron, is 
No. 128 in the Riverside Literature series. The other poems 
include the “Fare Thee Well,” “Hebrew Melodies,” “Maid of 
Athens,” “Stanzas and Epistle to Augusta,” “Stanzas for Music,” 
“The Dream,” “Darkness,” “Prometheus,” “Mazeppa,” and 
others. A biographical sketch and notes complete the book. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Paper. 15 cents.) 


My Child Wife, from David Copperfield, is printed in German 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons as one of a series of popular German 
readers. The original text and a phonetic transcription accom- 
pany the German translation. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Limited. Price, Sixpence or 20 cents.) 


Another edition of the Orations of Lysias has just been edited 
by William H. Wait, Ph. D., of the University of Michigan. 
Seldom does one see a more complete edition of a text-book. 
Ten orations, carefully selected, are given. The book has a 
frontispiece of a bust of Lysias. A map of Greece and her 
colonies in Asia Minor follows. Then come short articles on 
the life of Lysias, his style, his works, references, manuscripts, 
and helpful works in the study of his writings. The text is 
followed by notes, which are copious for the first three orations, 
made so for the purpose of giving the student en easy intro- 
duction to the author’s style. Following the notes is a list of 
common Greek idioms and phrases and a biographical index. 
Several appendices follow, dealing with such topics as the con- 
spiracy of the four hundred, the downfall of Athens, the over- 
throw of the Athenian democracy, the thirty tyrants, Greek 
oratory, Athenian money, Atinia, and judicial procedure. The 
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R CHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 


Now in its Twentieth Thousand. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS. 


With 117 Illustrations from Photographs, and with 4 Maps. 


1amo, $1.50 


** Never has a war been reported as this has been, and never has a history been written like this, by one who saw it all—while the blood was hot and the 


memory vivid.”—NEw YoRK WoRLD. 


his book is thus a record at first hand of a trained obseryer’s impressions ofthe campaign, written with such picturesque effect, such brightness of 


wr. and such individual charm of Pons as to give it a literary qualit; 

the stories of which the historian will ke 
‘This is much the most vivid and readable of all 

show the sort of stuff of which our soldiers were made. 


have to 





account.”—Philadelphia Times. 
the books on the war that have a 
k is written with a 


that justifies its preservation in a book. It is nota history, butit isone of 


oe ee so far, and oe a: full of life and color and incidents that 
eenness, & Vivacity, ill and a power to thrill and to leave an 


impression which mark a decided advance over anything that even Mr. Davis has written heretofore. Boston Herald. 


OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH# SPAIN. 


By JOHN R. SPEARS, author of ‘ The Histo 


% A thorough, conscientious effort to give the reader the fruits of painsta 
volume is oo tat superior to every other publication on the war that comparison with others is a waste of space, for this,book will last as an au 


of Our Navas, ’? With 128 illustrations from Photographs, and with Charts and Diagrams. 12m0,$2.00 


igent, impartial analysis. . Mr § "8 


king research ‘and inte 
ority 


on the navy’s work in the conflict when contemporaneous publications are forgotten "—Mail and Mxpress. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA. 


A Book for Business [en By WILLIAM J CLARK With 8 Tape 7 pons 4% Cities, and 40 Full-Page Illustrations and a Commmercial Directory of 
rge 


“A thoroughly good and en 7 book. We poe not not know hers to fin 
nly of a order.”— 
t hasso far been a. It is not a mere compilation of other men’s ideas, but an entirely original 


bearing on this eet poly. ~ is certai 
Honmaet is easily the best boo Cuba t: 


work by a man of great book ak SPT Evening Telegraph. 


4.00 
d within “another pair of covers, so much and so carefully sifted informa- 
New York Eveni ng Pi 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By JOSE°H BARL®& STEVENS. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
4 Mr. Stevens been a trained newspaper correspondent, he could hardly have written his reeord in a 


“Every page abounds in anecdote ; and had 


livelier or more observant fashion.”—-New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Severth Thousand 12mo, $1.50 
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book closes with a brief chronological table of the period cov- 
ered by the orations. (American Book Company, New York. 


Botany is a very different study now-a-days from what it 
was fifteen or even ten years ago. How the character of the 
work in this branch has changed is evident from the Elementary 
Botany recently issued under the authorship of George Francis 
Atkinson, professor of botany in Cornell university. It is no 
manual for exact analysis of flowers, to enable students to find 
the Latin name of every flower they see, but the high school 
pupil who uses this as his text-book is expected to plunge at 
once into all the delights and mysteries of microscopic botany. 
“Not many things, but much,” is apparently what the author 
intends this book to give. The method followed has been 
tested in practical work. It is to study botany first thru some 
of the life processes of plants, these being chosen so far as 
possible from several of the great groups. The illustrations 
form a most helpful and attractive feature, many of them being 
made from photographs by the author and others, the remainder 
from careful drawings. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Prof. Webster Wells, the widely known mathematical author, 
has recently sent forth an important work, Essentials of Geom- 
etry, which is in many respects similar to this author’s “Re- 
vised Plane and Solid Geometry.” It will suit the needs of high 
schools, academies, colleges, and scientific schools. Many im- 
provements, have been introduced, which are in line with the 
requirements of progressive teachers. Ina number of propo- 
sitions, the figure is given, and a statement of what is to be 
proved, the details of the proof being left to the pupils. There 
are also problems in construction in which the construction 
or proof is left tothe pupil. Another important improvement is 
giving figures and suggestions for the exercises. Other improve- 
ments are introduced that the teacher and pupil will duly appre- 
ciate. (Leach, Shewell & Company, Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago. 75 cents.) 


Prof. Edward S. Holden has contributed to Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books a primer of astronomy which he calls The Earth 
and Sky. This is intended as the first of a series of three or 
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more volumes all treating of astronomy in one form or another. 
The knowledge the child has acquired of the earth is used as a 
stepping-stone to a knowledge of the planets. The author has 
made the subject extremely simple and easy. A large number 
of excellent diagrams and other illustrations add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. (D. Appleton & Company. 28 cents, net.) 


Since the war with Spain the Spanish language has risen very 
much in importance, at least with Americans. Gen. Brooke 
has just announced that he will appoint no one to office in Cuba 
who cannot speak the Spanish language. This will call for 
the teaching of Spanish in the schools and the making of text- 
books to meet the increased demand, such as the Practical 
Method to Learn Spanish, with vocabulary and easy exercises 
for translation into English, by A. R. D. de Villegas. The book 
begins with a collection of interesting stories, the style of which 
is easy and correct and is used in ordinary conversation. On 
the opposite page is the Spanish text, which will save the 
tedious work of looking in a dictionary. These stories serve 
as a preparation for the translation of the short, simple exer- 
cises in Spanish which follow, with notes explaining the meaning 
of the words which may be difficult to understand. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. 50 cents.) 


The beginner of Vergil’s is now favored with a book tosmooth 
the difficulties he encounters in passing from prose to verse. 
This is The Gate to Vergil, by Clarence W. Gleason, A. M., 
master in the Roxbury Latin school. The author has placed 
in juxtaposition to the text, the same words, rearranged in the 
order, not of English prose, but of Latin prose, with which the 
student already is familiar. The elliptical form of the Latin 
verse is filled up by the omitted words in the Latin prose. Foot- 
notes of familiar synonyms of uncommon words or unusual 
meanings are given. The lines are divided for scansion, and 
numerous notes both for the text and the scansion, are pro- 
vided. The volume gives only the first book of the text of 
Vergil. A map of the wanderings of Aeneas is given, and an 
adequate vocabulary. The book forms an admirable and easy 
= passage from prose to poetry. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Cloth. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 


LATEST BOOKS. 
Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English Classics 


Levanteen. 25 cents each. 


PROF. LEWIS F. MOTT, College of the City of New York: ‘t The notes appear to be careful, thorough, accurate, and sufficient, and the introduc- 
tory remarks judicious. It would be difficult to praise too highly the beauty of form which you have given to the series. This, together with the 
exceedingly low price, ought to make these volumes highly desirable. The use of well made and attractive books is certainly an element in the pupil’s 


literary education which ought not to be neglected.” 


NOW READY: 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By C.W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON, By C. W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High Scheol, Chicago, IIl. 
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COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. By T. HuntTINGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 
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Books Under Way. 


a Sha this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
ooks. 


Harper & Bros. 


“Wessex Poems,” by Thomas Hardy. 

“ Virginians,” by W. M. Thackeray. (Biographical Edi- 
tion. 

“Sundown Leflare,” by Frederic Remington. 

“The Open Question,” by C. E. Raimond. 

University Publishing Company. 

“Last Days of Pompeii,” No. 38 in Standard Literature 

Series. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The American Revolution,” Part I. 1766-1776. By the Right 

Hon. Sir George Trevelyan, Bart. 8vo. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Judgment of Socrates, a translation of Plato’s Apology, 
Crito, and a portion of Phaedo,” by Paul Elmer More, late of 
Bryn Mawr college. With introduction, notes, and pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names. Paper, 15 cents. 

“College Requirements in English for 1900, 1901, and 1902.” 
One volume, cloth, crown 8vo. 666 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


William R. Jenkins. 


“Contes de la Vie Rustique.” With notes by Castegnier. 

“Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning the French Con- 
jugation.” By Stanislas LeRoy. 

“Manual of French Verbs.” Prepared by Winona Crew, B. A. 

“Le Roman D’Un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” by Octave Feuillet. 
With English notes by B. D. Woodward, of Columbia university. 

“Constructive Process for Learning German,” by A. Drey- 
spring. 

*Praktische Lehrgang fur den Deutsche Unterricht, by Her- 
mann Schulze. 

Ginn & Co. 


“The Bacchae of Euripides,” with a translation in English 
verse. By Prof. Alexander Kerr, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

“The. Sir Roger De Coverley Papers from the Spectator,” 
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edited with introduction and notes, by Mary E. Litchfield. 

“ Altes und Neues,” Ein Lesebuch fur Junge Anfanger, edited 
by Karl Seeligmann, of the Harvard school, Chicago. 

“Seed Dispersal,” by Prof. W. J. Beal, of Michigan Agricul- 
tural college. 

“Colonial Life in New Hampshire,” by Supt. James H. Fassett, 
of Nashua, N. H. 

“The World’s Painters and Their Pictures,” by Deristhe L. 
Hoyt, of the Massachusetts normal art school. 

“Picciola,” by Joseph Xavier Boniface (X. B. Saintaine.) 
Translated and edited by Abby L. Alger. 

“Physics,” a college text-book, by Profs. Charles 8. Hastings 
and Frederick E. Beach, of Yale university. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


“ American Indians,” by Prof. Frederick Starr, Ph. D., of the 
University of Chicago. Cloth. 240pp. Introduction price, 45 
cents. 

“Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks,” by Katherine A. Griel, 
of the Southwestern state normal school, California, Pa. Boards. 

“High School Hymnal,” by Irving Emerson, director of music 
in the high school, Hartford, Conn. 176 pp. Boards, 35 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator,” 
edited by Prof. William Henry Hudson, of the Leland Stanford 
Jr. university. 242 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 

“New Short Course in Drawing, Book 7,” by Langdon S. 
Thompson, supervisor of drawing in the public schools of Jersey 
City, N. J., and director of the Metropolitan normal art school. 

“Spyri’s Rosenresli,” with notes and vocabulary for beginners. 
By Helen -H. Boll, of the high school, New Haven, Conn. Boards. 

“Baumbach’s Waldnovellen.” Six little stories, with notes 
and vocabulary, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 165 pp. 

“Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte,” with notes by Prof. F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. Boards. 16 pp. 

“Frommel’s Eingeschneit,” with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 

“Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” with introduction and 
notes by Prof. F. M. Warren, of Adelbert college. Boards. 

“Lesage’s Gil Blas,” abbreviated and edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Prof. Cohn, of Columbia university, and Prof. 
Sanderson, of the Misses Ely’s school, New York. Boards. 
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BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., Paris. 





) BRAUN’S 
| CARBON ee’ 
PRINTS “a 


UNCHANGEABLE IN COLOUR 


Reproductions from the Originals. 


Including the works of all the greatest old and modern 
masters in Painting, Architecture and Sculpture. 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WORLD. | 

BEAUTIFUL FOR THE HOME. 


The most appropriate Wedding and Bitthday Gifts. 
Pictures handsomely framed in hardwood, from 60c. up. 
If your dealer does not handle our reproductions write us 
direct for fully illustrated catalogue, enclosing 2 cent 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., Cieveland, 0., 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 
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ALINARI BROTHERS, FLorence. 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges. 
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} 
The following list of school and college text-books most largely {n use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of superintendents, principals, \ 
and school officiais. From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL ‘and reviewed as bas been done with Vertical Writing and School] Music I 
Systems. When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when writing. I 
] 
A. B. C., American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati, wat R. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York (. &., Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 1 
tT , Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. L. S., Leach, Shewell & Co., Boston & New York. Soribacr, Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York I 
s. B.. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York . L., J. B. Lippincott Co.. is ae heldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
Ap leton, D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago L. G., Longmans, Green & C a York & London =. B., Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York Chi- 
¢- A S., Central School Supply House, Chicago. Borer, The Morse Co, Ne wt cago,and Philadelphia y 
. C. H., D. C. Heath & Co., Bos., N. Y., Chi. M.B., Milton Bradley ‘Co. » Sprinattel, Mass. T. B., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston d 
oo A. Flanagan, Chicago ° M., Maynard, Merril Co.. New York U. P., University Publishing Co., New Y ork Boston, ] 
Gime.» Ginn. & Company. Bosten, N.Y. & Chic rye E., Novello, Ewer & Co , New York and’ New Orleans ] 
i. M., Houghton, Vimlin & Co.. Boston, N. Y. & Chi. Mick. David McKay, Philadelphia Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New t 
-& N.H Hinds & Noble, New York id itman, Isaac P itman & Sons, New York. Y om Boston ‘ 
Harper, Her r & Bros., New York . B., Practical Text-Book Co.. C leveland, Oo, Ww. use, Western Publishing House, Chicago 
H. P.S., H. P. Smith Pub. Co. New York. chilly *Prang Educational Co., Bos., »,& “Chi. w. & Fh “Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. ! 
| 
Algebras. | Goommient’s (3), . L. > Hamlin’s Arch. L. G. oiies Betony Tablet, eo 8, = Newth’s (2) Le G. 
Atwood’s Standard, Morse | Normal Course (2), 8. B, Spaldin Jago’s, 
Milne’s —— A. B.C. | Dunton’s tees Astronomy, Dana’s Wild;Flowers, Scribner Gookets 0. pleton 
Sensenig’s (4), « "| Tourston’s Commercial Ginn | Howe's, 8.B. Gedde’s Roscoe & Schorlemmer “a 
McNie’s Equations, A.S. B, | Prince's (8), “| Peck’s," ‘ Britton’ & Brown's “ | | Atlaschem. Tablet, _C.8. 
Thomson's, M, M. | Wentworth’s (4), “| Bowen’ “aq A. B.C. | Willis’ A.S.B. Avery’s (2) Sheldon ( 
Venable’s (2), vu. P, | Wentworth & Hill (2), 3¢ Steele a | Pillsbury’ 8. B. | Civics. Sociol “ 
Wells’ (4), L. 8S. | Speer’s Prim. Arith. ( 2) “ Gillet ry Rolfe 8 Brow n’s “Plant Baby’ 5 | vics, Sociology. 
McCurdy’ 8, “ Aull’s (2), Sheldon | Tedd’s Curtis’ GG: Andrew’s Man. of “yg A.B.C, 
Perrin’s J.B. L. | New American (5), 54 Sharpless & Phillips, J.B.L. | Teachers’ Bot. Aid, W.P. House Mec leary's Stu. in i: 
Wentworth’s 77), Ginn | Brooks’ (7), Cc. 8. | Ball's Starland, Ginn Morgans Pat. Cletzenship “ 
Hull’s Sheldon | Hall's (2), 8. F. | Young’s (4), Charts, | Small & Vincent’s Society “ 
Brooks’ \ c. 8. | Beifield’s (2) Sees? New comb’ 8 Harper | pooke’s Reading W. & R. | Peterman’s Civil Gov “ 
Taylor's, A. & B. | Walsh's (9) is b. Cc. H all’s Elements LQ, MacCoun’s Hist. (57 SB. Townsend’ s * - “ 
Bowser'’s (2), D.C. H.. | Walsh’s (3), za . No 2 (2), “ Jocker's “ arper | 
Freeland. L. G, | White’s (3), “¢ Bookkeeping, | ieee a « | Young’s o 6 il. M. 
Bradbury & Emery's, T. B, | Colburn’s Ist Lessons, H. M. | Gay Ginu | Prog. Rdg. Study, C. 8.8, | Judsen’s Young American " 
Sheldon’s (2), Sheldon | bradbury’s (6), T. B. ery ant Stratton’ 8 A. B.C | Language & Lit “ Hinsdale’s Am. Gov. — Werner 
Olney’s (4), “ | Cogswell sLess in Num, “ Katon’s (2) Whiting’ taste’ (2) D.C.H. | Mowry’s * (2) S.B 
Loomis’, Harper | Nichols’s Gi aded Lessons (8) “ Eclectic, * Duntonian Writing, T. B. | Martin’s Hints on Civics, “ 
Boyden’s 8. B, | Harper's Adv., aanper Marsh's (2;, : Merrill’s Vert. Pen. M.M. | U.8, Civil Gov., W.&R, , 
Lilley’s >, *.. | Brooks’ New Mental, .S.| Werner Ww erner | whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8S. B. | Boutwell’s Consti.* D c. H. | 
Werner's (3) Werner | Sheldon’s (2) Sheldon Lautman’s : Burt’s Prim. Chart Ginn | Dole'’s Am. Citizen, | 
Reinhard W.&R. | Soddard’s Complete Boekk’pg, W.&R.| ba wus. Cnarts (4) “| Gide’s Political Economy, * 
Arith New Franklin, (2) ae (one gee e shorthand Pitman | Fiske’s |" 5. M. 
irithmetics. Werner's, (3) Werner | Seav D.C. H. ’ Chapin s Pol. Econ. Sheldon ’ 
Appleton’s, . B.C. Shar?’ 4 practice Book, Chemistry. Cromer’s Outlines, Morse 
Bailey's, ee Art. Gilbert's 8.F. : Dawes’ Civics, Ginn 
Dubb's Mental, A. B.C. | Abbott, S. B. | Duff's Harper | Appleton’s (5), S. B. Macy's Our Government “ 
Ficklin’s, = Brown, Scribner Progressive, .T. B. | Bennect’s Tnorgante (2), S.B, Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. * 
Harper's (2), “e D'Anvers, a Mayhew’s Books (3), S. B, | Cooley’s (3). B.C. | Brook's Civics Scribner 
Kirk & Sabin’ 's (2), - Hunt, “ all’s, # Keiser'’s Laboratory Work, “ Henderson’s Soc “ 
4 ee a Oy nse * Botany Hannan S Liedoan El “ a sae 
ay’s (5), e Day’s Nature in Ornament “ a Storer ndsay’s, El., z hetoric. 
W hite’s (3), zs * Ornamental Designs “ Apgar’s Plant Analy ate, fon B.C. | Mead’s, “ Composition & Rheto 
New Practical, P. T. B. | Jackson’sDecorative "  ** Apgar’ 's Trees of N. Simmons’ “ Butler’s Sch. Eng. A. B.C, 
Thomson's (4), M. M. Knight’ 's Beautiful “ Clar k's Greene's, J. B. L. | Waddy’s Comp. & Rhet. 
Venable's (3), U. P. | Ward’ s Ornament “ Dana’s Plants J Wurtz’s Elements, Brookfield’s A. 8. B. 
McHenry & Davidson’ 8, Werner +ood year’: A. S. B. | Gray's (8), ” William’s (2), Gian Hill’s (2), Harper 
Werner Ment al, Hantmexson’ s Manual “ Wood's (5), =e Benton’s, D.C. 8. Phillip 8 ve 
Raub’s (2), = Moore’s Drawing, Ginn | Nature Calendar, Morse | Remsen’s Organic, « Hil ’s 
Wells’, L.S. | Hoyt’s Painting “ Rergen, Ginn | Shepard’s Inorganic, Hill’s Prin. of Rhet., Harper 
Southworth’s = Van Dyke’s L. G. | Newell (4), = Hopkins’—Physics, L. G. | Kellogg's (2), M.M 














START THE NEW YEAR 


By Adopting the 


“THE HOLDEN SYSTEM 
ror PRESERVING BOOKS” 


which Has Saved, Is Saving, and will Continue 
to Save, Any and Every School Board’s Money ! 
by making their text-books last nearly Twice as 
adopted by New York City for 186, 

















Recently 


Long as Usual! 
School Libraries ; Philadelphia Board of Education; Albany, N. Y. 





Board of Education; Washington, D. C. Board of Education ; 


and Hundreds of smaller Cities and Towns during the last year. 


I200 School Boards Are now using 


Book Covers, Self Binders, and Transparent Paper, manufactured 





——by the 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


i 


P. O. Box 643 B. Samples Free. 
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Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn 
Tompkins’ Discourse 
Cairns’ Forms of Discourse, “ 


Newcomer’s Comp., 


Bates’ Writing Eng. H. M. 
Wendell’ Comp. Scribner 
Frink’s Rhet e 

Welsh’s ay Comp’n, 8.B. 


Raymond & Wheeler ss 


Mead’s Comp. & Rhet. L. 8. 
Pearson’s Comp. D.C.H. 
Baldwin’s L. G. 
Longmans’ Comp., - 
Dictionaries, 
Anthon’s ?). Harper 
epee my 6 Greek, ” 


Lewis’ -” 
Liddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (8), 
Smith’s Eng. Latin 

Thayer's Greek Eng., 


Harper” 8 Latin, 


Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek, a 
Harper’s Classical, cS 
Everybody’s Dict. P.T B. 
Browne&Hald + man’s, U.P. 
Clarendon, Revised, ey 
Worcester’s (5 J.B. 
Heath's Ger.-Enx.. bc. 


nid French-Eng. 9 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. A.8 B. 
Constanseau ¥r- ‘Eng. L G. 
Smith's Classical, " Appleton 
Splers & Surenne's Fr-Eng, “ 
Adler’s Ger.-Eng., - 


Bellow’s Fr.-Eng., B... 
Gase’s, = 

Webste & C. Merriam 
Webster’ . "aehoal, (15) A. B. Cc. 


Eclectie (8) 


Tauchnitz’s (4) Scribner 
Stormouth’s Dict 
White’s Latin Ginn 
Drawing. 
Normal Course (9), 8. B. 
Complete (1v), ° Prang 
Primary pad pik 
Shorter “ & Ne 
White’s New Course (6), “ 
Hist. Orn. Charts, (10) - 
Color Manuals (2 2} = 


Art for E iye— = ieee I - 


Anthony’s Tech. (2) C. H. 
Fee om 8 (5), = 

Ch a ay A. S, B. 
Nat onal, Gino 


Cross’s Color Study, 
‘* Free-hand Drawing ‘ _ 
* Light & Shade 
“ Mechanical Drawing’ 
Tracy's a Harper 
Economics. 


Laugblin’ ‘8 Pol. Econ, (2) A, B, e. 

Andrews’ (2), 

Rulleck’s Ss 

Descriptive Eco. W.&R 

Gide’s Pol. Econ,, D.C. H. 
English Classics. 


Eclectic (42), A.B. C. 
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Rolfe's (7), Harper 
Rolfe's Shakespeare, = 
Rolfe's ee t Eng. (6), bi 
Swinton ad 
student A ‘Series (36), L.S. 
Baldwin’s (4) 8. B. 
Bradle ae AJ&SB. 
peateny Series, $5 
Syle’ 4 
Boyd’ 8 (7), ao By 
Eng. Classics (: 2%), fL. G. 
Maynard’s (184) M. 
Kolfe’s Poetr, M 


try, (11) H. 
Riverside Lit, Series, (189) “ 
Modern Classics, (: 
Maste rpleces ot British Lit “x 


Lodge's — Ps lg rics - 
Sprague’s (9) _S. B. 
Sliver Series ( ), 


Eng. Classics (40) D. C. H. 
Standard Lit. Series, U.P. 
Eng. Classics, Ginn 


Hudson’s Shakespeare, a: 
Athenaeum Press Serics ‘ 


Etymology & Orthog- 


raphy. 
Kennedy’s (), A. B.C, 
Swinton’s, id 
Skeat’s, Harper 
Kellogg & Reed’s, M. M, 
Reed’s Word Lessons wi 


ieee | 8 (3), S. B. 
Kiuge & Lutz’s D.C. H.& Co. 


French, 


baters 8 (2), A. B. Cc. 
Syms’s (3) ny 
Worman + (8), = 
Keetel’s (8), M. M. 


De Rougemout’s 
Maynard’s French Texts, “ 


Prac. Freach Gram., Pitman 
Tourists’ Vade Mecum, , 
Ginn’s French (21), Ginn 


Int. Mod. an Ser. 
Magill's 
Magill’ 8 faa 
Edgren’s Gram. 
Grandgent’s ‘ 
Grandgeut’s Les. (3), 
Super’s Reader 
Russell’s M. Auth (21), 
Longmans’ Gram. 
rg Comp. ' 
Bercy (11), Ww. 
Bernard (4), 
Coppee (5) 
Fontaine (3), 
W hitney’s La Langue Fran. “ 
* Le Francis Pratique “ 
“ Lectures Faciles (2) “ 

Bernard’s Le Fran.Idiom. ‘“ 
Du Croquet’s Ele. Fr.Gram. “ 

“ College Prep. “ ‘“ 
Hugo’s Les M'serables = 


Geometry & Trigonom- 
Wy 2 
Davies’ Geom. & Trig. (3), A.B.C. 


~ 


Cc. 8, 
"ir. Writ (4), “ 
2). rC. H. 


“ 


L.G, 


“ 
“ 
“ 





Hornbrook’s Geom, 
White’s Geom., cp 
Murray’s Integ Cale. 
Raymond’ s Surveying, 
Crockett’s ne 


Wells’ Geom L. 8. 
“ rig. ( + 
Nichol’s a ae 
Chauvenet’s Geom., JI.B.L 
Chauvenet's Trig. , 
Hill's Geom. (3) Ginn 


Wentworth’s Geom. (2); 
Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig.“ 


Wentworth s Trig. (5), a 
Brooks’ — 5 C.8. 
Bowser’ oP “3. Geom., D.C.H. 
Hopkins’ Geom, Le 
Hunt’s me 
Bradbury’s Geom. (2) T, RB 
Pettee’s Plane Geom.. : 8. B. 


Welsh’s Trig 
Buckingham’ 8 Calculus 


“ 


Crawley’s Trig. - BL. 
Olney’ 8 Sheldon 
Hull’s ss 
Venable’s U.P, 
Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper 


Phillips & Fisher, 


Nichol’s E a L.G. 
Estill’s Plan = 
Casey’s ‘Analy tical “ 
Geographies. 
Appleton’s (2), A. B.C. 
Barnes’, (2) = 
Eclectic (2) . 
Harper’ A 
Lon o 
Metarel (2) = 
pa a a 's Geog. Reader(2) ' id 
men 8 (2) 
aury's (3), v. P. 
Mlden’ t Aad L.8, 
Ginn 
Butler’ 8 B Sheldon 
Warren’s (5), By 
Mitchell’s ( ft, kid 
Longmans’, L.G 
Tarbell’s (8) Werner 
New Century Maps Morse 


Yaggy’s Geo. Study W.P.House 


German, 
Dreyspring s (4), A. B.C, 
Eclectic (6), se 
eller’s, = 
Worman’s (4), * 
German Texts (23) “ 
Germania Texts (2) “ 
Maynard’s Texts) 8), 
M. M. 
Prac. Ger. Gram. Pitman 
Tourists’s VadeMe cum =“ 
Gems of Literature. Morse 
Loesberg’s 7 
Schm/!iz’s German, J.B. L. 
Ginn’s German (12), Ginn 
Bernhardt’s Ger. Comp. se 
Modern Lang Series Ginn 








Brandt’s Reader, A. & B. 
Harris (2), D. C. H 
Joynes-MeissnerGram., “ 

Joy oes Reader, . 
Berestord-W ebb (10) L.G. 


David’s Easv Stories 0 
Longmans’ Comp. 


Gram. 
Schmitz’ Ele. (2) 


Sheldon 
Martin’s (4 Ww areas 
Sawyer’s (2), 8. B. 
Beiley’s Ww. R. J. 


Cuttings’ Ger Gram. 
Kase’ 8 Kleine Astange es 


Rippe’s trstes Buch Ng 
Muller's Ger. Cias. (2) Scribner 
Tialian. 


Comba, Lingua Itallana W.R.J. 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. ** 


Greek. 


Coy’s Beginner’s, A.B.C 
Kitchel’s Cato’s Apology és 
Pierson’s Prose Comp. ni 
Gleason’s Xen. Cyropeedia Zs 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram.  * 
Hiarkness’ 1st Book, ~-BC 
Harper & Castle’s Primer. és 
Harper & Wallace’s Xen. “ 
Johnson’s 8 books of Iliad, ° 
Keep’s Greek Lessons me 
Clark’s Xenophon, D. McK, 
Clark's Homer, Dy 


Corue I's Series, Ginb 
Fiag g2’s “ 4) ” 
Fowler (Thucydides) 9 
Goodwin Grammar, = 
Jebb, Homer, ie 
Liddell Scott; Lexicon i 
Greek Classics (27), - 
Wite’s Ist book : 

Me Beginners’ Book . 


School Ciasaics 


College Series of Gr. Authors “ 
White’s Gram, Texts L.G 
Arnold’s Prose Comp. : 
Ritchie’s Ist. steps, “ 


Sidgwick’s Ist. Gr. Writer * 
Catena Classicorum (6: . 
Woo. ruff’s Gr. Prose Comp. “ 


Yonge’s Lexicon, Harper 
U.S. History. 
Barnes’, a A. B.C. 

Eclectic (2), - 
oes (2), i 
Swinton’s (2), - 
White’s, ie 
McMaster’s, ” 
Anderson’s (5) M, 
Ellis’, Werner 
MacCoun’s 8. 
Mowry s “ 
Labberton's be 
orris’ .B. 
Montgomery 8 (2) Ginn 
Sheldon’s (2), .C. H. 
Thomas’ ™ 
Fiske’s, = 
Dodge’s Civil War ” 
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Barnes’ Popular. A. 8. 3 
Higginson’s, L. 
Epoch of Am. Hist. (3) 
Sobnston’s, Scribner 
Toa? “ss 
~4 Series (5), 

Andrew 2 
Flansell’s and Jones(2) U.P. 
Burton’s, Werner 
Jobnston’s, AH, 
Scudder’s (2) Sheldon 


English Histories. 


Lancaster’s, 4. B.C. 
Thalbeimer’s, 

Green’s, Harper 
Anderson's, ° 
Montgomery’s, Ginn 
Gardiner’s, 


L. 
Higginson & Channing’s, 4 
Longmans’ Summary, 7 


Montague’s Const‘al, “ 
Creighton’s Epochs, “ 
Stone’: 8,, T.B. 
apm 3 Harper 
Hames’, 43 
Smith’s, = 
Kummer’s Epitome, A. 8. B. 
Oxford Manuals (6), Scribner 
Brief His. of Gr. Br. Pitman 


General History. 


Barnes’ Hist. of W’ld, A.8.B. 
Swinton’s Outlines, A.B.C 
Fisher’s, 2 
Labberton’s S. B. 
Andrews’, * 
Myers’, Ginn 
Anderson’s, . M. 


Ploeetz’ Universa H. M. 
Ep. of Mod. Hist, (18) Scribner 
Adam’s Civ. Dur. ¥ 

Thatcher's Mediev: ai Eur. “ 
Schwill’s Mod. Eur. Ze 
Sheldon’s D.C. H. 


Roman History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C. 
Creighton’s, boy 
Myers’, Ginn 
Leighton .M. 
Sootewel Literature, Scribner 
Gibbon’s, Harper 
Bury’s, ” 
Liddell’s, - 
Merrivale’s, 7 
Smith’s, 5 
Sheldon's D. C. H. 
How & Leigh’s, L. G. 
Robinson’s # 
Grecian History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, a. B.C. 
Fyffe’s, - 
yers’, Ginn 
Oman’s, L. G. 
Jevon’s Literature, Scribner 
urtius’ = 
Cox’s, Harper 
Smith’s, “ 
Sheldon’ ‘8 D.C. H. 
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Holiday 
ntertainments 


may be continued the year round, 


of our : 





with pleasure and profit, with one 


. . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . 


Magic Lantern Outfits 
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Universities, 
mal Schools of the country. 
for Bargain Circular, and men- 
tion Kellogg’s SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Chicago, Ill. 


in use by over 200 Educational 
Institutions—including the leading 
Colleges, and Nor- 
Send 


mt B. COLT & COMPANY, 


(DEPARTMENT E38.) 
3 to 7 West 29th St., New York, N. Y. 
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peel this paper and send 
for 16-page Catalogue and Supplement of THE 


two two-cent stamps 


PERRY PICTURES 


and two sample pictures, “ Baby Stuart” and Longfellow. 


1000 SUBJECTS—one CENT EACH, 





ADDRESS 


BPLRLERTE RSD SH SODPE ES OVS> BSS SBE DS BED BBD 





Send all mail orders to Malden office. 


FREE KKKKEKKKK KKK KKK HEH 


by the hundred, 20 for 30 cents, postpaid. - 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO0., Malden, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE: TREMONT TEMPLE, 


Mention ScHoot JOURNAL. 
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Ancient History. Sheldon’s (2) Lang, Sheldon sieComh’s, Scribner ; Levermore’s, Ginn Sully’s Psychology(2),  eppleton 
4 , | Patterson’s (2) Minto fe Educat’l Music Course (6) ‘ / Harris’ Psy. Founds. of 
Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C | guehiler’s ix. in Euglish, Harper Hibben's Inductive Lewis’, (2), “| Taylor’s Study of the nila.” “ 
Thalheimer’s Manual, z Welsh’s Hyslop’s Ele. uf Logic Mason'& Veazie’s, “| Haven’s Men. Phil., Sheldon 
a” “* 1st Lessons in Eng. ‘ Poland's (2), . B.. Whiting’s Course(6), D.C.H. | Hill’s 
+2 M.M | Longmans’ Gram. —% “aad A. S. B. | Whiting’s Reader, 3} Davis’ 8. B, 
MeKail 8 Teithn Lit., Seribner | Steeke’s Gram & Anal. “| Ballantyne’s Inductive Ginn Whiting’ sChorus Book, ‘“ Poland 8, “ 
Epochs of (10) Plain English P. T.B aghich Literature Riverside Song Book, H.M. | Steele’s Rudim. Psy., ome 
German History. Guide toEng. Comp. Pitman . Hunt’s History of, Scribner | Lindner’s Emp. Psy. D.C. H. 
Latin Brooks’ A. B.C. | Johnson’s, 8. B. | Sandford’s Exp. Psy. “ 
Lew: Harper atin. Gray’s Practical ities Harper Griggs’ ss Krohn's Psy. Wer 
Movmar—Literature, . Scribner | Arrowsmith & Knapp’s Robertson’s History of John W. Tuft’s, = Ladd’s Lotze’ 8s Phil. Outl,, Ginn 
Keene’s Lit. His. of France, Viri Rome A.B. C. | Ralfe’s Shake the Boy Hart’s Sch. Man. D.C. H. | Ladd’sPrimerof Psy. Scribner 
Fay’s, A.8 a * Whicher’s Sjzephen’s Pope, Pray's Motion Songs, s * Ele. of Physiol. Psy., 
French History. First Latin as = Johnson's Criticism, Bertenihan’sCourse, L.G.| ‘ Outlines of Phy. Psy. ‘ 
S Coy’s Latin Les os Hime’s Par. Lost, “ Outiines cf Descr. Pay. * 
Soakpumery's «ea | Bee inscriptions 14_ | Guderwood'sAm, Au’horesL.As. einen ong i Morgan's Psy. for Teach 
arper iller’s Aene = erw' sAm. Au’hors,L.&S. r Teachers ‘ 
Anderson’s, M. M. | Harper® Tollman’sGal. War, |". British“ * pn oo dy od sgl “e yam peso tiene 
Markham’s, Harper | Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, * Renton Outlines, Scribner “© Working Drawing enmanship. 
Jervis’, Lord’s de Amicitia, Clark’s Eng. Prose Writers “ of Sloyd Models “ Appleton’s Standard (21), A. B.C. 
Creighton’s L G. odxe & Tuttle’s Prose | Craik’s Compendious Hist. Hoffman’s Sloyd Ssstem “ Barnes’ _— 1 (12), 
Kindergarten, Comp. ng. Salomon’ 3 (2), 8.B. | Uni } 
Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, ‘ Sawtelle’s My thology, s. B. | Woodw D.C. H. Ellsworth’ M (12) Werner 
The Little Artist, Harkness’ Grammar oy Maertz’s Eng. Lit. 8. B. | whit bas "Tools D. CH Hill’s (12), L. 8. 
Paradise of Childhood, “Cesar “ Pattee’s Hist. of Am. Lit. as er's Too H: | Roudebush, 0.8.8 
In The Child’s World,’ “ “ — Gieero “ Reading Courses “ | Hewitt’s, | s Heath’s (10) D.C. H. 
Elem. Color = * Easy Method - Tappan’s Am. Authors, Woodward’s, erliiner aaren’s, ; 
Color ta} Kindergarten 5 me i Sallust’ ~ Catiline ® ™ Vedder's Amer. Writers, Mythology. Duntontan (12) T. es 
: ohnson’s Tacitus, ooney’s Studies in Lit. M 
Practical Color Work, vi Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. | Mooney’s Handbook si wage Midnite ke ccs as sak intermedia} Copy Books, Ginn 
Songs for Little Children, “ Bildersiceve's S ori “-O:P. | Simonds Eng. Fictl sein toa tn Lands, fret Stepe A and B, “— 
’ ersleeve’s Series mond’s Eng. Fiction “ p irst Steps, on : 
Sipe ac ei, oagkay | Pet Ae Be ce a mee 
m art 8 rn ( r-), cKay re og. Lit. Intermediate 
Kindergarten Papers ‘| Hetleg’s (Ovid) Parson’sEng. Versification “ Gayley” La. * ths ” "Ginn Popular (3), , 0.8. 
Instrumental Sketches Clark’s Texts (4) “s Buckingham’s 19th Cent. Dwig <i D. ce Longman L. G. 
ae a Beeber’s Livy, ” ,. Poetry, Morse | Aiken's Mind & Mem. tiene Business Hauderiting, Pitman 
Wanteak . 2” ‘i et kan. -% B- | Murray, Seribner| Vertical Poomanship 
Knife Work % Allen & Greenough, Gram. Ginn Longman’s L. G. Nat. Hist. and Zoology. American (7) B.C, 
Language Lessons & Gram. Latin (7), “| Arnold’s B tt’s Zool A.B.C Newlands & Row’s Nat. 8y 8. 
Welsh-G. Collar’s . , iggluson’ 's Am. Authors urnett s Zoology, + BU. . C. A. 
he ~ reenwood (2), 8, B. | College Serles Latin, “ J Bates’ Talks on Lit. H Hooker’s Nat. Hist. | University, U. P. 
ead E Greenough (7) “1 Adams’ Dict. of Am. Auth. Needham’s Ele. Zoo. “| Standard (6), Ss. 
Lockwood's Les. in Eng. Ginn | Latin School Classics “| Botta’s Universal Lit. Steele's Pop. Zoo. i | Curtiss’s (6), “ 
Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6), D.C. H. | McCabe’s Burgham (3), Sheldon | Richardson's Amer Lit. Tenney’s Nat. Hist, Hill’s (8), L. 8 
Meiklejohn’s Gram., . Ritchie-Prose Comp. L. G. | Orton’s Zoology Harper Normal (10), Ss. B. 
Buebler’s Exercises Harper | Lane's Gramm Harper Higher Mathematics. Green’s  * J.B.1. | @inn’s, Ginn 
Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. Gudeman’s Lit. ct Empire “ |Church’s Dese.Geom. A. B. ¢. | Golton’s '.C. H. | Roudebush, C. 8.8. 
Salmon’s Grammar, L. Osborne’s Calculus, a | Thompson’ 8 Zoo., Appleton Heath’s (6) D.C. H. 
3askervil & Sewell’s, A. B. é Latin and Greek Classics. | Miller’s Plane & Sph. Trig. is | Clark's Micros’y, D.C. H. | Sheldon’s Vertical Sheldon 
Clark’s (2), : Salmon’s Con. Secs. “ Gorman & Tower’s Laboratory Standard (12) “ 
arper & Burgess, “ Bryant’s Trans. Iliad H.M. | Williamson s fates: Cal “ Guide for Dissection of Cats | vaiie's (8) “ 
merver" 8 (2), . . Qdyseey Williamson’s Dif. Galcu.,  “ Seribner | yerrill’s ’ M. M. 
—- = oe aaa a 2 onl “ Barker’s Graph. Calculus, “ | Grant! ‘s Common - mong Ey Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 
&’s : 3 *’s Realm of Nature . 
Lyte’s, 11's (3) - law Music. | Women | osre-woel Life, - Phys. and Hygiene. 
ell’s (3), d h acteria 3 ¥ . B.C. 
Metealf’s (2) « [Commercial Law, w.@.R.|NatyralCouree(, = A. B.C. | oodhead's non _lcaeaiallaia 
‘ark’s, “ Business es Brewster & Thomas's Songs, “ | Psychology and Men. Phil. | Overton’s (3) * 
Swinton’s (2) “ Weed’s 8 D.C. H. | Song Wave, | Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A. B. C. | Smith’s (2) . = 
Reed's, M. M, | Commercial Law. P. T. B. | Wavelet, Putnam’ 3 Fle. Phy. s Steele’ Boxe “ 
Reed & Kellogg’ s (3), “ wn Betz’ Gems of Song | Roark’s Phy. in Education, “ Tracy’s | ie 
Raub’s (2), Werner ogic. Franklin Sa. (8), Harper | Browne’s (4), arper aiber A.& B. 
De Garmo (2) ss Schuyler’s, A.B C. | Greene’s (3), rT Davis’, . Dungiison’ 's (2), Werner 
Normal Course (4) S. B. ‘on’s Cecilian System (5), Dewey's * | Baldwin’s, (3) = 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2), Daviss’-Inductive, Barger so Course (4), Browne's Thought and Brand’s, L. 8. 
wh itney & Lockwood's Atwood’s Ele. a 4 Ks ote (4), ” Knowledge, Raswriler’s, c. 8.8. 
Cobbett’s Gram., Hill’s, Sheldon Deem’s Song Chaplet | Browne’s Metaphysics “ Hutchinson’s M.M. 
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A POPULAR PUBLICATION. 





Longmans New Books. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLROOTS1. 


By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Garlick, B. A. 
author of “A New Manual of Method.” 421 pages, crown 
8vo, $1.50. (Just ready.) 


THE ART OF TEACHING. 


By David Salmon, Principal of Swansea Training College. 

Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction, Some General Principles, Order, Attention, 
Discipline, Oral Questioning, Object Lessons, Reading, Spellirg, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English, Geography, History, The Education of Infants, Ques- 
tions, Index. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOSIETRY. 


By James Howard Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Columbian University, Author of “Elements of Geodesy,” 
“ History of Geodesy,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.10. 


In this book all propositions that are not of practical value or needed in 
the demonstration of such propositions are omitted. This exclusion leaves 
out about one-half of the matter usually included in text-books on geometry. 
The book prepares directly for entrancc examinations. 


A full description of this book sent on request. 
(New and Thoroughly Revised Editior). 


LONGMANS’ SHIP LITERARY READERS. 
An entirely New Series. Adopted for the Public Schools of 
New York City, Jersey City, Brooklyn, and many other 
cities, and numerous Preparatory Schools. 


The chief aim of these books is to cultivate a taste for the best reading, and 
to help to give children a love for nature and for all that is beautiful and good. 


The Practice System of 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
AND BOOKKEEPING 


FOR CLASS USE IN 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


THIS work is designed to meet the demand for a simple, prac- 

tical course in_Bookkeepin ng and Business Practice which 
-_) be commenced and finished in the grammar school or the 
academy 

The hlen of the work is wholly different from that of the 
ordinary bookkeeping text-book, and is such that any teacher. 
jan May without a knowledge of the subject, can secure good 
res 

The Vouchers (Commercial Papers) are fac-simz/+s of those 
used in business, and are filled out in beautiful, practical script; 
these vouchers form the basis of the pupil’s records in his 
bookkeeping books. The instructions to the pupil for perform- 
ing the work are of the most explicit character, thus relieving 

the teacher of the drudgery, incident to teaching the subject 

by the old method. 


SOME SAMPLE COMMENDATIONS. 


tai ae The Re practice system of business training is all that you 
claim for 
ei econ the first moment the boys and girls got their eyes 
on your practice system of business training they have been 
aoopty interested and enthusiastic.” 
am highly pleased with the system and the results ob- 
tained from its use.’ 


VOVEVSVVSVVSVVSVSVSVSVETVSESVESEVSVIUVSESBSA 





Sample sheets of the above described work, and full partic- 
ulars will be sent free to any teacher or school officer 
on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A descriptive circular and specimen pages sent on request. 


LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 14 Beacon St,, Boston. 


Publishers, 
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Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seen the Goods. 


CATALOG 


and 


Supplement 
Free 
and Postpaid. 


Send Now! 





ee Gg vi 


Ge 0 
eee! ie 


THE « AAB e« MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Oury Fr P. F 
ze Prices to ScHoots ee 


Subscribe Journal of Applied Microscopy ne Dells 


for the per year. 
2 Sampte Copy Fass. 
Publication Dep’t Bauseh & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 


561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


INCORPORATED 1867. RE-INCORPORATED 1897. 
The Only Manufacturers of 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
iead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. . 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. If 
you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Cor. Vesey and Church Streets, New York, 


Send for our [llustr ated Catalogue. 
Reduced Prices will interest you.... 








Unquestionably the ablest, 


As an impartial organ, it 


tant questions from many points 
try. 


thought or investigation. 





The Forum 


comprehensive magazine of its class in the world. 


in touch with the brightest minds of this and every other coun- 
Every field of activity is represented, and each contributor 


is a specialist and an authority in his or her particular line of 


TERE: ORAM ic. cottled to apace. ie avery. home: 


Subscription price, $3 a year. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Itt FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


most carefully edited, and most 


endeavors to discuss all impor- 


of view. It brings its readers 


Single Copies, 35 cents. 
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Cutter’s Series (3), J.B. L. 
Phys. & Health (3), Sheldon 
po ate —- A.S. B. 
Thorn L G. 
Samemen*” = 
pram # otes, of 
es Theory of Physics, ary 
Stowells s (4) 8. B. 
nS, D.C.H. 
Martins (3), . H. 


Donaldson’s Brain, Seribner 
McKendrick & Snodgrass’ 

Phys. of Senses 
Yaggy’s vines. Study, 
W. P. House 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 


of Morals. A.B.C.! 

Moral Phii., “ 
wueises 

Ethics. L.S. 

of Hume, Ginn 

of Hegel, 

of Hobbes, ws 

Theory of 








Scribner 
of Prin., * 
Phonography. 
Hemey’s (Pitman) A B.C. 
Harper 
net eh Instructor, Pitman 
Phrase Bouk, 
Dictionary sd 
poe respondence e 
biz’s Phonetic, W. & R. 
practical Shorthand, P. T.B. 


Light Line Eames, A.S. B. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 
Readers. 

Arnold. Gilbert (8) S. B. 

Todd & Powell’s - 
Appleton‘s (6), A. B.C. 
Barnes’ (5), *e 
Baldwin’s (5), = 


March’s Anglo Saxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), o. =. 
Lippincott’s, - 





Davis’ (4), es 
New Normal (5), Werner 
Werner Primer = 
eveland’s (3), Ls. 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. 
Normal Course (8), > 
Patriotic (6), 7.BL.L. 
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Phonetic Reader, Morse 
Sor. s (8), Ginn 
The ri 7 Primer, * 
Hazen’s (5), Sheldon 
Butler’ 's (6), = 


Monroe’s é), - 


Riverside Reader H. M. 
New Franklin, (5) Sheldon 
“ “ Adv. ® “ 
Pollard’s, -P. Wemes 
Cleveland’s agers (3), LS 
Ship” Literary, L. G. 
Phonetic Readers, Pitman 
Supplementary Reading. 
Rickoff’s A. B.C. 
Eclectic (19), “ 
McGuffey’s (6), os 
noe f pe 
Standard (7), os 
ee 8 (4), sted 
Crosby’s 8 
Hotbrook’s ra 
Carpenter’s 2), = 
Klein’s Step Ladder, A.S. B. 


Guerber’s Leg'ds of Rhine, “ 


G. } Avnals of Switzerland, 50 


Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 


Thompson’s Fable Morse 
Golden Rod Books, U.P. 
Standard Literature - 

Drake’s ri Seribuer 


caer ‘Series ad 

Parker & Marvel’s (12), L. S. 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9), ss. B. 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books (6). (6), 


Kupfer’s Stories ~ pean Ago “ 
Riverside Lit. Seri A. M. 
Riverside School Lib rary, 
Morris’ Hist. Tales, (II) J.B.L. 
Columbian Sel., = 
tg 8 S B. 
Foulke = 
Brown’s 
Bacon’s Hist. Pilgrimages 
Dunton & Shute’s Land of 
Song 
Lakeside Series W. P. House 
Biographical Booklets, Werner 
Classics for Children (51) Ginn 
Fairy Tales R’ders (10), L.G. 
Garrison’s Parables 
Kirk’sOliver Twist, 
Ober's Crusoe’s Island, 
Austin’s Uncle Sam’s Secrets,“ 
Holden’s Great Astronomers,“ 


“ 


Appleton 





Harris’ Story of Rob Ri x! 
Williams’ Choice Lit.(:) heldon 
The Sight Reader, 

Sheldon’s oe. Reading, xs 
Cole’s Choice Readings, ” 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 


Cooper’s A. B.C. 
Herrick’s = 


ooker’s 

Johonnot’s (6), sed 
Monteith’s ie 
Lockwood’s (2), ae 
McGuffey’s (3), = 
Needham’s ” 


Treat’s 
Bass’ Plant Life D.C. H. 
Bass’ Animal ‘ - 
Wright's Nature (4), * 
Andrews’ Stories Ginn 
Morley’s Seed Babies, - 
or “te & Sky, - 
cecal “ 
Strong’ 8 rth ws 
4 Winter, . 
Weed’s Stories of Insect Life," 
Baskett’s Story of the yl . 
eton 
Baskett’s Story of the Fishes, va 
ba eae ) Speen | World, “e 
ma “ 


Bayliss in Brook & Bayou, “* 
Beard’s Curious Homes 
Hardy’s Hill of Shells, - 
Keyser’s News from the Birds,“ 
Troeger’s Nat.Study Sky, : 
Holden’s Earth and Sky 

“ Sun and his Famil yy," 
Harrington’ s About Weather" 
Weed’s Insect World 


Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton's A. B.C 
Johonnot’s (6), = 
A. B. Cc. 


(2) : 
Guerber’s, (4) * 
Morris’ (4), J.B.L. 
Burton’s Hist. Read. Morse 
Green’s English, Harpe 4 
Dutton’ 8s Pioneers. Mors 
The Colonies vee 
Blaisdell’s ‘Stor. Eng.Hist., Ginn 
Fresese’s Historic ouses, ee 
Fib-Irving’s Washington -~ 
New His. R’d’g Bk’s, Wy L. G. 
“Ship ” Lit. rr 





Higginson’ 34m. Explor’s “ 
Witt’ 's Rete’t of Ten Thous., 
Trojan War 


Readers, ancl 


Around the World (2) Morse 
Geographical Reader A. B.C. 
Johonnot’s Reader, te 
Carpenter’s a?) oe 
Andrew’s, (3) Ginn 
Frye’ 8 Brooks & Br’k Basins “ 
ild and Nature, “se 
Hall’s Our Ww rorld Reader, es 
Shaler’s Story of Ou. Sone" int, * 
Dunton’s World 8. B 


Spelling. 


Harringtons (2). A. B.C. 
Patterson’s, = 
Rice’s ® = 
Hansell’s. 
Buckwal ers (2). 
Gilbe: 


aoreal < 3), Ss. B. 
Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Seventy Lessons W.&R. 
Sheldons, Sheldor 
Pattersons, me 
Hunt & Gourleys 9 
Hunt’s Prim. Word Lessons,“ 
Lippincott "8, U.P. 
Beitzel’s. e 8. 
Practical Spelling, P. FT. B. 
Spelling and Letter Write 
Pollard’s. ouse 
Penniman’ D.C. 
Sever’s ee Speller,* 
Benson’s Practical 

Wilson’s Spell’; “ “Blank, w. R. J. 


Science, 


Bert’s cus aanps, J. B. L. 
Bert’s 
Bailey’ s_Phyateal, D.C.H. * 
Boyer’s B 
Chutes’ |’ hysieal Laboratory - 
Snaler’s Geology 
has deer a! 
Smith’s Eas hn hg Morse 
Thornton’s Phys L. G. 
Woodbull’s Obj. Lessons ™ 
Bidgooo’s Biolegy, ” 
Cumming’ 8 Heat * 
Wright’s Heat, 2% 
ee ol Elec. & Mag’,n* 
Slem. Physics, ‘ 
Joyce’s ae Engincering, “ 


U.P. 
Were 
L.'s. 
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Entage’s Light, ss 
Thorpe’s Quant, Chem. Anal. 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qual. Anal." 
Glazebrook’s Physics, “ 
Ho'me’s Steam Engine, 
Urwin’s Machine Destes a 
Bead ace — urgy, 
Frey thy Kiectricity, ” 
Seoprre) : Prin. of Mech’s, * 
Ele. of Mechanics, “ 
Low & Bevis Machine De- 
sign and Drawing, * 
Newth’s Chem’ 1 Lect. Exp.,“ 
Slingo & Brooker’s Elect. | 
Bagincering. 
Guyot’s Earth & Man, Scribner 
Robert’s Earth’s History, 
Storer’s Agriculture ; . 
Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor., “ 
The Contemp. Sci. Series, ‘ 
Appleton’s Sch. Physi es A. B. Cc 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy “ 
Steele’s yeoloRy Physics “es 
popes ax mee ed 








Waldors Niededinesy, - 
Apelegees Physics, vd 


Cooley’s sa 
paeee’s - ad 
Ste ele’! “ cif 
Holden’ 8 Hooley. bad 
Needham re 
Burnett's * ad 
Mead’s Physics S.B. 
Gage’s 4) Ginn 
Blaisdell’s (4) Ginn 
Davis’ Mental Phil. S. B. 
Robinson’s Moral“ me 
rhompson’s Zoology Appleton 





Gilles spie pated J 

Tylor’s 1oe-y 
Deschanel’s Natl Phil. ‘appleton 
Gifford’s Ele, Phys. T. B. 
Dodge’s Ele. Biolog, 


Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s Phys., 


Nature’s By-w Morse 
The Student’s Tyall Harper 
Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A.B.C 
Eclectic (3), 66 
Pathfinder (3), - 
Long’s "5 
Raswriler’s, C.S.S.H 
Typewriting 
Manual, Pitman 





of Reming*on, 





School Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Salinas will hold an election to vote on 
the proposition to issue $30,000 of high 


school and other bonds. 


Sacramento wili erect a high school. 





CANADA. 


Ottawa (Ont.) will erect a university 
building. Write L. Z. 
Montreal.—The French committee of the | School building. 


Gauthier, arch., 


Santa Barbara will vote upon the ques-|separate school 
tion of issuing $50,000 of bonds for school | school-house. 
building purposes. 


house. 
board. 





board will build a new 


Day Mills (Ont.) will build a school- 
Write Thos. Grigg, sec’y school 


Smith’s Falls (Ont.) will erect anew high 





TERK Kaa aaaeaace F | 5 
The OMAHA EXPOSITION has adopted 





Spe 





the Densmore exclusively 


as its OFFICIAL 





TYPEWRITER and has about thirty in use. 





So ES ML RM MH A EE, ME EE HK EE A a OE HHT 





HANDIEST, SIMPLEST, EASIEST 
TO LEARN AND TO KEEP IN ORDER—HENCE, 


Best for Schools.#% 


Adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Education, 
in 1897, and an order for Densmores given. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the custodian says 
they give “entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER, 


316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E CHEE EC ECECCKCKEEEE KKEAKKKKACKEKKE 


KELEK LEAS KEK AEKLEKLKLETE ACA CKL ES SHARAN C AEA KE HK a 
EDPPDPPPDDPPPDPPPHPPDPPPHPPHPyS ELE CELELeEPppLereppypypp 


: 
: 








Educate the Children. f 





.. LYPEWRITERS.. 


Are the best for those 
engaged in educational work. 


We solicit the closest investigation from School 


Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 
Our catalogue is interesting. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUF’G CO., 


195 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 


Px] 


182 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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meth — 3 « ‘ F 
S = NEW ORK-AND CHICAGO. 
[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YORK. 4 


267-269 WasasH Ave., CHIcaco. 








Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on ee. The value of Tue 
Scuoot JeurNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Charlotteville (P. E. I.}—A wing will be 
built to St. Dunstan’s college. 

Chatham (N. B.) will erect a school- 
house. Write R. C. J. Dunn, arch., St. 


ohn. 
Hartland (N. B.) will erect a new school- 


house. 

Orwell Cove (P. E. I.) will build a school 
house, 

Quebec (Que.)—A school-house will be 
erected in the parish of St. Alphonse for 
the syndics of said parish. Write D. 
Ouellet. arch., 117 Rue St. Jean. 

Merritton (Ont.) will rebuild ward school 
No. 2. Write R. Clark, sec’y school board. 

Orillia (Ont.) will erect a high school 
building. Write board of education. 

Greenwood (B. C.) will erect a new 
school-house. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford will appropriate $25,000 for 
completing the high school. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

‘Vhat is bad soap? {m- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 








All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people ase ite’ 











5 POUND MELONS AND POUND BUNCHES OF GRAPE AT MAYWOOD. | yy 


An Opportunity 


To Learn of the General Resources and 
Conditions of 


California 


A semi-monthly paper, in which is 
given current information concerning 
fruit land, its market price, adaptation, 
cost of orchard planting and cultiva- 
tion, plans by which orchards are de- 
veloped for non-resident owners, profits 
realized, methods of harvesting and 
selling fruit, poultry industry, cost of 
building material, tax rates, cost of 
general commodities, climate as it 
affects health and vegetation, rain fall 
and temperature, freight and passenger 
rates to and from California, together 
with much other news of interest to 
those looking to California for a home 
or an investment, will upon request go 
to you if you will pay the postage at the 
rate of one cent per issue. Not more 
than twenty-four cents, which pays for 
twenty-four numbers, will be accepted. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 


Broacway, = New York City. 











DELAWARE. 


Wiimington will erect a new high school 
building. Write board of education. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will reconstruct the plumb- 
ing system of the Grant school building. 
Write J. B. Wight, pres. school board. 


ILLINOIS: 

Peoria will build a school-house in the 
4th ward. Write Richardson & Hotchkiss, 
Dime Savings Bank bldg.—Will erect Lin- 
coln school. Write Richardson & Hotch- 
kiss, archs.—Will build a school at Park 
and Fourth streets. 

Joliet will erect a school-house. 
J. H. Barnes, arch., Joliet. 

Rock Island will erect a school-house 
on Third avenue, bet. 7th & 8th streets. 

Chicago will repair several school build- 
ings.—Will erect a school-house called the 
George Dewey school at 54th street and 
Union Ave.—Willerect a school-house on 
N. Ashland Ave.—Will build the North 
Division high school building,—Will erect 
a school at Edgewood Ave. & Catalpa St. 
—Will build addition to the school at 
West Pullman. Write F. A. Fiedler, arch., 
Chicago. 

Moline will erect a school-house. Write 
O. Z. Cervin, arch., Moline. 

La Harpe will build a school-house. 
Write Geo. W. Payne & Son, Carthage. 

Winnetka will erect a school house, 
Write W. A. Otis, arch., Winnetka. 


INDIANA. 


Rushville will erect a high school build- 
ing; also a school-house for colored chil- 
dren. Write board of education. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Paul’s Valley will erect a school-house. 
Write J. H. Leedy, arch., Paul's Valley. 


IOWA. 


Weve’ . ill build a school-house in dist. 
No.; Write E. Cook, sec’y school board. 


KANSAS. 


Nadeau will build a school on the Kika- 
poo reservation. Write W. A. , Jones, 
comm’r of Indian affairs, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Salina will vote on the proposition to 
issue $10,000 worth of bonds for school 
building purposes. Write T. H. Davis, 
cik. board of education. 


KENTUCKY. 


Madisonville—It is reported that a pro- 
"sere to establish a fine graded school 
ere will be voted on. 


Write 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston will build a school house in ward 
20. Write A. W. Gould, arch., 2a Beacon 
St.—Will erect a schoolin ward 14. Write 
H. D. Hale, arch., Boston. —Will build a 
schoel in ward 23. 

Worcester will build an addition to the 
school-house at Quinsigamond. Write 
Barker & Nourse, archs., 425 Main St.— 
Will erect a school on East Kendall street. 
—Will build school on Millbury street.— 
Will build school on Main street. 

Grafton willerect a school-house. Write 
Earle & Fisher. archs., Worcester. 

Amherst will erect a new high school 
building. 


Well . 
Children 


that are not very robust need a 
warming, building and fat-forming 
food—something to be used for two 
or three months in the fall—that 
they may not suffer from cold. 


S$CoTT’s 
EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda a 
exactly what they want. They 
will thrive, grow strong and be 
well all winter on this splendid food 
tonic. Nearly all of them become 
very fond of it. For adults who 
are not very strong, a 
© course of treatment with 
the Emulsion for a couple 
of months in the fall will 
put them through the 
winter in first-class con- 
dition. Ask your doctor 
about this. 


Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See that the 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 
All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





asing. Corrections are made eac 


School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co. 
N, Y., Cin.. C Thica 0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, +: ot 
Ap Soptenen & ©o., D., N. Y.'& Chi. 
er & Taylor Co., NewY ork 
mee & Brothers, 
Jenkins, W. R. ned 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Cu., ‘New York 
The Morse Co., 


Pitman & Sons, Isaac ii 
Scribner's Sons, Chas, - 
University Publishin Co., 


N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Bost: on, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston « ee 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N., Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. hicago 
Western Pub, House, = 
Werner Schoo) Boor ©o., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
ie sincott ¢ Co. J. Bb. Philadelphia 
ay, David. 
Sewer Co., Christopher - 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text- Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers, 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Central School Supply CO. “ 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y. 
Holly Silicate Slate Co., ” 
Lippincott Co, J. B. al 


N. Y. Book Slate Co. a 
Charts. 
Ginn & Co., a 
Hammett Co., J. L., sd 
Silver, Burdett & Co. ” 
U. 8S. School Farniture Co.. 
Chicago 


Central School Supply Co. 
Western Pub, House, 

Franklin ote Co. op NN. Y. Cc. 
Kellogg & Co., L., 

Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’ oN. 





month 


Dialogues, Recitation, 


T. 8S. Denison, 


DIRECTORY. 


etc. 
Chicago 


[Music Publishers. 


Silver, Burd-tt & Co, 


Boston, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., 
Novello, Ewer & Co, 
John Church Co, 


Boston, 
ps ew York 
Cincinnati 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 


Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture, 
Chandler Adjustable Derk Co., 


Kane & Co,, Thos, 
U.S. School Fur, Co., 
Potter & Putnam Co. 


A H. Andrews & Co 


Boston 
Racine, Wis. 
Chicago 
New York 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicago 


pemeeene a & Cyclopedias. 
pleton, D. * Co., New York City 


t e Century 


Lippincott 
Merriam, G, & co. is Springfield, Mass, 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts, 
Ames & Rollinson, 


Cc. 


trae 
Phila. 


L., Chicego 


New York 


Flags, Medals, Badges, etc, 


Hammett Co , J. L., 

U, 8S, School Furniture Co, 
Joel, 
kK. R. Stockwell, 


A. J. 


Boston 
unto 
By A 


NY. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A.G & Co,,New York 
Kindergarten Material. 


Hammett Co., J. L. 
Charles & Co., Thos., 
Schermerhorn Co., 


Boston 
Chicago 
o.W.,: Ts Xs 


Milton Bradley Co., 


P ang Edu. Co., 


Springfield, Mass, 
Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, 


Boston 


U. S. School Furniture Co., 


Chicago 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York. 


Milton Bradley Cv., 


Springfie ld, Mass. 
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Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. - 
Knott, L, E., App. Co., ad 
Ziegler Electric Co., Ks 


U. 8. School Furniture Co,, “ 

Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central —- Supply Co,Chica, 0 
Colt & Co BR, New York 
Bausch & Seto Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. Phil hila. 


llinerals. 


Howell E, E, Washington, D. C. 
Roy Hopping N. ¥; 


Maps, Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U. S.School Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub. House, 

Central School Supply Co 
Olcott, J. M. r. City 
Howell, K, &., Washington, ’D. ¢. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


“ 


Faber, A W., New York 
Barnes & Co., A, 8., ” 
Eagle Pencil Co., soe 
Spencerian Pen Co,, = 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, “i 
Esterbrook Pen Co., = 


Favor, Rubl & CO. 
Dixon Pencil Co,, Jersey city, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 


Upright Machine Uo., 
Paterson N.J. 
A. B. Deck Co., 


Cnicago 
School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., os 


Peckham, Little & Co. * ie 
Schermerhorn & Co., sd 
Lippincott Co., J. B. —_Phila., Pa. 
Central School Supply Co.Chicago 
Swett & Lewis, Boston 





AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


LECCE EKELLE ECM EE AECL ARK S Kg 


bee ae below a most complete list of ublichers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a 
pure In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get . 
L every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in TAk JOURNAL. anc 


Treat convenience 


vecial attention by mentioning THE ScHoo; 
are specially commended as reliable firms 


Photos for Schools. 


EK, M.Perry, Malden, Mass, 
He. man Taylor 6., Cleveland, 0, 


Records, Blanks, Stationery, 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lippincott Co.,, J. B. Phila. 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y 
School Bells. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S. Sch, Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0, 


Meneely, West Troy, N. Y, 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Boston. 


Co-operative, oston 
Eastern vd 
Teachers’ Exchange, - 


Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


Chicago 
Coyriere, Mrs, N. Y.C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Anweles 
M, 2. Os 
Kellogg's Edu, Bureau ” 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., = 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. \ 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency. -Y. 
Syracuse ” Syracuse, N. Ve 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., e: 4 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deuasmore Lk a lglg sod Co, xpi 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Nat, Cor, Institute, “ “sh 
Sprague’s Corr. Sch Detroit,Mich. 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READ 


ING 


AND LANGUAGE. 


For Fis: Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 


Charts. 


Price, ° . . ° 


For Second Year Grides— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Oze. Price, 


For Tiird Year Grades— 


$15.00 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar | 


charts combined. 


For c.rculars and further informaticn address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 


523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
Because Simple, Strong, Durable. 
It stands the Wear and Tear of the School-Room, keeps 

in good order, and does good work all the time. 


NEW MODELS, Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (wide carriage). 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Remington— 


Standard Typewriter 
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MICHIGAN. 


St. Joseph will vote to issue $8,000 bonds 
for school building purposes. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.--The Catholics of this 
city will erect a preparatory school for 
boys, to be known as “Hennepin Insti- 
tute.” ‘ 

Luverne will erect a school-house in dis- 
trict No. 24. Write T. Johnson, clerk 
school board. 

Brunswick will construct a school-house 
in district No. 8. Write F. K. Nelson, 
clerk school board. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis.—Plans have been prepared by 
L. Wessbecker, arch., Temple building, 
for a school for the new t -eological faculty 
of St. Louis University.—Will build a 
school-house on Billow avenue, near New 
Manchester avenue.—Will build school on 
St. Louis avenue.—Will erect school on 
Hogan street. 

eosho will build a school house. Write 
J. A. Prather, Carthage. 

Kansas City.—The school board will ask 
fora vy 4 of $300,000 for new school build 
ings at the next election. 


NEBRASKA. 

David City—A Catholic school will be 
erected for Rev. J. T. Roche. Write J. H. 
Craddock, arch., Lincoln. 

Omaha voted $250,0c0 worth of. school 
bonds.—A parochial school will be erected 
here. Write Jno. McDonald, arch., 905 
New York Life building. 

Lincoln.—The main building of the Lin- 
coln Normal University was destroyed by 


fire. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Montclair.—A parochial school will be 
erected for the R. C. church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. Write Schickel & Dit- 
mars, 111 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Orange will erect a school-house. Write 
Write Jas. Moran & Son, Newark. 

Perth Amboy will build a new school- 
house. Write H. J. King, arch., 22 Clinton 
street, Newark. 

Paterson will build a new school on 
Marshall street. Write Ross & Ackerman, 
129 Market street. 

East Durham will erect a school-house 
in the township of North Bergen. Write 
R. C. Dixon, arch., town of Union, N. J. 

Sea Isle City.—The Sisters of St. Joseph 
will erect a retreat building which will be 
adapted for school purposes. 


Literary Notes. 


The University Publishing Company 
announce two new books in their Standard 


Literature Series: Westward Ho/ by} 


Charles Kingsley, condensed to 164 pages; 
and Round the Word in Eighty Days,b 
Jules Verne, condensed to 160 pages, wit 
map. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company send out 
the following curiosities from the school- 
room, illustrating a statement once made 
by James Russell Lowell, that “ we are the 
most common schooled and least educated 
people in the world.” 


Hughton, Mifflin & Co., 
Gents: 

Please send 
me by mail zo copies of Division of Sir 
Loungfellow. 

Respectfully, 
Dear Sirs:— 
I want Zmmerson’s Essay 
on Love, in phampletform. Address Miss 


Guillermo Parody has made a Spanish 
adaptation of the Pitman system of phono- 
graphy, which is published by Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons, New York. 

The success of Wildenbruch’s Das edle 
Blut has led D. ¢. Heath & aga A to 
issue another story by the same author. 
This is Der Letzte, edited with introduc- 





COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 
Fust Published. 


THE 
TRAGEDY OF MACBETH 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
..BY 


RICHARD JONES, Pu,D. 


Professor of Literature in Syracuse University, late Regent’s Inspector of Literature 
for the State of New York. 








12mo, Cloth, = - - “ 60 cents. 
12mo, Boards, > * * - 40 cents. 





A most ably and thoroughly edited work with special reference to School Study for 
College Requirements in English. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


A LETTER FROM A FORMER SCHOOL TEACHER. 


J. FRANK BUTTS, 
RNEY AT LAW, if 
ee ” sae ° Freperick, Mp., July 15th, 1898. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—I herewith send you a letter stating the circumstances which led me to 
study law and what induced me to take your course, and the progress made, etc. 
The beelp teaching school for several years, and found/Tpat at the meagre salary I 
f not justify me to prepare myself to bach, so I resolved to enter 


y of law.and began reading in the office. My preceptor 

le time to help me in the study, but gave me Blackstone to 

t, and was really ely the wiser, and soon became dis- 

ing that I was justice to myself. I found the- 
od djs yfrator? Ty jook 


quite a clientage, an 

begin with. I read 
couraged in the y 
trouble to be the lack of ff 
around for some plan or flefil 
and prepare me for the ghd@g 
cerning his school and ¥s p 
found the name of a ngp 


it me 


or 

arg » Con- 
' £ ials I 
neh 7a) me 


I 
to take the course, saying : th the exception 
of the usual environments 
peti wigs Sprague, and from the very beginning I was fascinated with 
ed of it, taking my lessons every day, excepting pws I fol- 
ready fill their 


> near as possible, and always found them to part of 
winy and applied myself to the work, which any one must do, no 


se of two years, but at the end of eighteen months’ study with 

e bar examination, and passed with the greatest ease. found 

hg obsolete, but that which I need for the present practice of law. 

was elected a member of the Legislature, and since its adjourn- 

iaigie my profession, and with success, I had the determination, but 

pe prague school for the method and aid in the study of law. I can 
yee! to be what they claim, and found them always up to their contract. 


Yours very respectfully, 
Ps proceodk Wwe 


% ing is a sample of hundreds of letters from men studying law at home, 
eon hand. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Sent FREE, 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 307 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS © 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 

FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: * 

604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 LTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. an 

MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 
Joszrxn Giitorr & Sons, 91 Joun Street, New Yorx. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilia Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well, I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 108 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.” Mrs. LUNA Far- 
NuM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


9 © 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Hood’s Pills ti. *AiiGrugests. 200. 


$1,965 HVS 483.50 SUIT 


—— ‘ eee ete Bes 
eoat wis doable —— 
» nese a“ 








Boys 

31.08. 
A renew ‘ourrt FREE for any < of hese suite 

which don’t give satisfactory wear, 


Send No Money. Cut _. Ad. out 


d to us, 
state of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 

express, C. 0.D., subject to examin- 

ou can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satistuctory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$8.50, pay your express agent our 


“sh USPS EARS BOERS ae 


boys from 4 to 15 ie of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at €3.50, Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wear-resisting, heary- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell » nea pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton tent interlining, pad- 
Sas tering and aw rein cae - , Silk — sewing, fine 
tallor-m any 
be proud of. Pon Fi FR B CLOTH SAMNP 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 
write for Sample Book No. contains aon plates, 
ta measure and full instructions how to order. 
oun qT and ray made to order from $5.00 up. 
sent free on ap Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK a co. (Inc.), Ch Chica cago, I i. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oil a trial — for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as agents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


BROWN’S Bronchial 


Troches 
the popular cure for 


IRRITATED TeRORTS. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


























‘AVORABLY KNOWN Si 
Fe FURNISAED #5001020. 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST 
GENUINE 


CHIMES, (LEROY NY Bele METAL 


BUG Eeanicorksncneree 


Only High oe I Best Grade aod Tia 
Pull, "sweet 


> Sisco ierest CHURCH Ci BELLS 


Chimes. eee Grades, The Best Onlv 


‘SCHOOL BELLS cou UNIVERSITY AND 


COLLEGE BELLS. 
r and tin 6 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 











tion and notes by Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, 
of the University of Oregon. 


A new German reader for young begin- 
nersis the Altes und Neues, edite Karl 
Seeligmann, of the Harvard school, Chi- 
cago, and published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. 

The articles on the Lake submarine boat, 
in the January J/cC/ure’s, are interesting 
both from the standpoint of invention and 
that of adventure. The boat, as described 
by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker and pictured 
by artist W. D. Stevens, drops down to 
the bottom of the sea, and there traverses 
the ground precisely like an automobile 
road wagon; and from it divers step out 
thru a door on to the sea bottom, as_ they 
might step out of a house into a garden, 
and go spading and hoeing among wrecks. 


R. H. Russell’s 1899 calendars include a 
golf calendar,a Chinese children’s calendar 
an almanac of twelve sports, a Wenzel 
calendar, a ere gins poy heroines’ calen- 
dar, a colonial soldier calendar, a coon 
calendar, a Remington calendar, and a 
sports and seasons calendar. 


The volume of requirements in English 
“for careful study” about to be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company covers the 
work for 1900-1902 as prescribed by the 
joint conference of colleges and secondar 
schools on requirements in English for col- 
lege admission. It includes Macaulay’s 
Essay on Milton; Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Books I-III]; Milton’s Z’A//egro, /1 Pen- 
seroso, and Other Poems ; Shakespeare's 
Macbeth; Macaulay’s Life and Writings 
of Addison, and Burke’s On Conciliation 
with the Colonies. 


The Universe has reduced its subscrip- 
tion price from $2.co to $1.50. | 


The Critic, which began its nineteenth 
year with the current number, will here- 
after be published for The Critic Company 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The editorial 
management will remain the same. 


During 1899, //arper’s will contain a 
comprehensive history of the Spanish- 
American war, by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The Lessons of the naval engage- 
ments will be summed up by H. W. Wilson, 
the author of frendliite in Action, Capt. 
Arthur H. Lee, the British military at- 
tache, who was a spectator of the Santiago 
campaign, will write on that part of the 
war; and John Fox, Jr., will contribute a 
story of the war, based on actual experi- 
ence, 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of Sv. 
Nicholas, has recovered from a severe ill- 
ness, and has gone abroad to spend the 
winter in Egypt and Italy. 


Edward W. Bok, the editor of Zhe 
Ladies Home Journal, has entered the 
lecture field and in the South and West, 
where he has been lately, his audiences 
have been, according to reports, the largest 
ever drawn in those sections of the coun- 
try. 


“Our Diplomacy in the Spanish War” 
is the title of an interesting article in the 
January Review of Reviews. Mr. Henry 
Macfarland, the author, is a well known 
Washington correspondent, who has more 
than the usual amount of inside informa- 
tion in Washington affairs. 


Harpers’ Weekly for 1899 announces a 
new serial by H. G. Wells, entitled ‘“‘ When 
the Sleeper Wakes.” 


The New England Magazine will con- 
tinue during 1899 the series of articles on 
historic New England towns. Among the 
places which will be taken up in early is- 
sues are New Haven and New Britain, 
Conn., Montpelier, Vt., and Lowell and 
Fall River, Mass. 


A Great Engineering Feat. 


December 18th the engineers of the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway accom- 
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At the End of Your Journey you will 
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The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposi:e Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 
REREAD HEGRE EM MA TED IED 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 

Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer, 


WM TAYLOR AND SON, - ~- Proprietors. 


The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Renalag” waret, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMEKICAN Pian, 
roo rooms, $ 50 per day. 125 rooms, \ $e. .00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 perday, 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward, 
European Pian, 

Loo rooms, 3. oo per day 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day’ 125 rooms, $2.00 per day, 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat included. 
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SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. (ln) CHICAGO, ILLe 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Write at once.’.’.” °.’.’.'.".°.".’ 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E, 9th Street, New York. 














This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
@ 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 280, " -NEW YORK, XN. ¥ 





plished the wonderful engineering task of 
moving its 220-ton bridge crossing the 
Kinnickinnic river at Milwaukee, on its 
Chicago di/.sion, down stream 250 feet. 
This is a feat that has been undertaken 
but a very jew times in the history of en- 
gineering. 

The bridge was a single-track draw, and 
was removed to a new foundation in the 
quick time of two hours and foity-seven 
minutes. The structure was floated on 
two scows, one on either side of the cen- 
ter, which were sunk with 90,000 gallons 
of water. With the scows in proper posi- 
tion, the water was pumped out and the 
Ais gradually lifted from its foundation 

d towed to its new resting place by two 


tugs. 

The bridge was in perfect condition and 
was removed only to make way for a 
double-track structure of the latest pattern. 


Far Superior to Morphine. 


Dr. C. A. Koder, of Philadelphia, in a 
letter of recent date, says: “hs an an- 
algesic and anodyne, I io found Anti- 
kamnia most efficient, being far superior 
to morphia, particularly i in those of highly 
nervous temperament in whom morphia, 
produces great motor excitement. In An- 
tikamnia I have noticed the absence of 
any ill effects. ‘A five-grain tablet every 
two hours, crushed before taking,’ are my 
usual directions in cases of pain.” ‘“ Medi- 
cal Summary.” 


A Fine Piece of Color Work. 


An experienced art critic gives it as his 
opinion that there will be no handsomer 

iece of color work issued this year than 
Hood's Sarsaparilla Calendar for 1899. It 
is not only useful, but artistic and beauti- 
ful, and up todate. The charming “ Ameri- 
can Girl” whose beautiful face appears 
with a delicately painted flag in the back- 
ground, makes a pleasing feature which 
anyone will be pleased to have before him 
the whole of 1899. We suppose — 
will have this Calendar, or a copy ye 
obtained by sending 6 cents to C. I. Ho 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. 


There are many reasons why California 
is an ideal place in which to live and make 
money. Its beautiful even climate has 
prolonged so many lives and has made so 
many fortunes that it is virtually a land of 
Paradise, and is an interesting subject to 
almost everyone. 

A new publication containing choice in- 
formation regarding one of the choicest 
locations in California, has been compiled 
by’ the Maywood coiony, and can be had 
by merely ‘sending postage and address to 
ona & Woodson, 1135 Broadway, as will 
be noted in their advertisement in another 
column. 

During the Teetbing Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s S@OTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILvions of 
Motuers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerFecT Success. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, SorTeNs THE Gums, ALLa¥s all 
Pain, Curks Winp Co ttc, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHG@A, Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soething Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 
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Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 








Is acknowledged the best. Its 

“cost” is slightly higher than 

cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 

cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


165 Dewonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Pricss 1n THE U.S. 


Send for Price List. Buy of the (pactamurer 
and Save All Discounts 


J. A. JORL & CO., 87 Nassau St, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 


With Annotated Selections, - - 
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ITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


nerf favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
Tee er The matter and arrangement are excellently 


gives me the greatest satisfaction. 


adapted to our work.” 





With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y.| 


pare with it i in the treatment of the subject.”’ 


p= to use it i “Y one of my literature classes this term.” 
and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 





Pollard’s Pollard’s Fables and First Book 
Advanced Advanced Rhymes. for 
Speller..... Reader.... | First Reader Grade. Little Folks. 
ili ili Mailing Price : . 
Mailing Price, 30c. Mailing Price, 85¢. Cloth, me g Some - Mailing Price, 25c. 

A Speller that Superior full-page Large Type, A Practical 
Teaches Spelling Portraits of Authors Superb filustrations Use of Phonics 
oo ar “Classics which will a) 

The only Speller which | This book contains| cultivate the ear for the Presenting in the sim- | % 
clearly 5 the | many of the choicest seec- | music of verse and will plest form the first steps 
Peincirtes of Spelling, | tions in Literature for| stimulate the imagina-| of pupils entering school 
Syllabication and Accent | School Reading tion” for the first time 











A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, > . - ° 





Chicago 





FRESH FROM THE PRESS . 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 


..FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE.... 








By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 





Beautifully Bound in Red Cloth and Gold. Price, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


This collection of Short Stories will be found of wns wut in Kinder, en, Primary School, and 
Home. The Stories are short and suggestive, two valuable qualitionis children's orien” ” 








Published by 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., - - Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$:x.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for on’. | Davin MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 1A 


TOILET PAPER 


EE EA AE EE EE aE oe OE EE GE 
Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 


We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 














For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 
New Yerk Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 
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School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest "hamlet, or any 
oo or official an an, and 
















Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of adZ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 


© 
1© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
 COBQQGOR 


BIRD TALKS. 


: By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
(Princeton, N, J.) N4 
% This well-known naturalist and 
ye author of “BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 33 
¥ lustrated book of the birds of EA8T- 
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ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give ¥ 
$ ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on 
“BIRDS” 
3% before Teachers’ Clubs, 
Schools, etc 


For terms, address as above. 
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The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, ~- President. 
AsseETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - ms Par ieth 66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - = $218,278,243.07 07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - ~ $35,508,194. 59 
Paip To PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, . - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF NCOME IN 1897, 4,459,912. 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 957740799 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.3 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and _— 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“ Tre Name THY GuAkANTE®” 
Official Outfitters to the og Cotteue. 
Athletic Ciub, and School Teams of the U.S 


Every Requisite for Kase Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
ues. Base Ball "Unitorms, Bats,. Gloves, Mits, 

Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 

THE SPALDING CHAINLESS E chain | 1898 


THE SPALDING BLUE RACER :Chain) MODELS 


THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago. 













SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


Artention. Te Teachers and Tables in U. 8. 


t and Civil Go creaie interest, research and 
thought. | teh alice by School wee and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. “* Enclosed find order for 
I 1-2 doz. more copies, Book gives universal satis- 
faction.”—H. M. Sbutt, Supt., West Bedford. O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
tedto the ‘letter”’ or “ber cent.” system of ocaaneks 
Printed to order, 100 or more, 1 cent each. le 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville © 
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